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FARM AND STOCK OF MR, JONATHAN 
THORNE. 

Tas farm is in the town of Washington, Dutch- 
ess county, N. Y., 14 miles back fron Pough- 
keepsie, and about 80 miles in a direct line 
north of the city of New-York. Altogether Mr. 
Thorne possesses over 600 acres; of which the 
homestead known under the appropriate name 
of Thornedale, contains 360 acres. This lies in 
the form of a parallelogram, whose surface is 
beautifully diversified by large smooth rolling 
hills, with a rich valley between. Through this 
meanders a clear rivulet, spreading out into a 
pretty lake in front of the mansion, then leap- 
ing by a little fall into the broad green meadows 
below, it steals off quietly into the thick-matted 
grass. 

The soil of this farm is fertile throughout, and 
well adapted to grazing, to which purpose it is 
at present more particularly devoted. Mr. T. 
inherited this property from his father, the 
estate having been first purchased by his 
great grandfather. It has been under his im- 
mediate supervision only a few years, however, 
during which time he has made great improve- 
ments. Of these we shall speak hereafter. 

The most attractive feature here, is the im- 
proved stock, which Mr. Thorne has imported 
from time to time from England, more particu- 
larly the past year, and at a cost hitherto un- 
paralleled in this country. Some have made 
rather invidious remarks upon this great out- 
lay; but itstrikes us they do not take that broad 
and comprehensive view of the enterprise which 
it merits. Mr. T. isin the possession of ample 
means; he has great taste for fine stock; he 
wants something to interest and occupy him- 
self and sons in their retirement on the farm; 
why should he not, then, devote a part of his at- 
tention to breediag and rearing choice animals ? 
If he derives no immediate pecuniary profit 
from it himself, he will have the gratification of 
having done his country a great benefit by his 
outlays; and the farmers of the United States 
will reap a rich reward for his exertions, even if 
he does not. Recollect, then, what a stimulus the 
high prices he has paid has given both at home 
and abroad to improved stock breeding. This, 
alone, is a vast benefit to Great Britain and 
Amervica—worth to either country a hundred 
times the amount Mr. Thorne has expended. The 
fame of these transactions has spread through- 
out the United Statesand over half Europe ; and 
we will venture to say, has done more to call atten- 
tion to improvements in domestic animals, than 
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fora long time. Besides, to take a more narrow 
view of the question, how much better for society 
to spend money in this way than in sumptuous 
feasts and dresses, costly equipage and furniture, 
anda thousand other things in which the wealthy 
indulge without a thought of regret? Away, 
then, with the sordid idea that a gentleman of 
abundant means may not employ a small por- 
tion of them in the improvement of his land, 
and above all that of the domestic associates sur- 
rounding him—for associates his animals really 
are to every humane man. Many of the most 
refined and highly-educated gentleman of Europe 
devote their particular attention to the improve- 
ment of their estates and domestic animals, and 
are honored in so doing. Why should not this 
be the same in America, where the land- 
holders and those employed on it, and their fam- 
ilies, embrace perhaps three-fourths of the 
wealth and population of the country? But 
enough on this subject. 

Snort-HorN Catrte.—Of these Mr. Thorne 
has a large herd. He began their importation 
several years since. The most renowned of 
these, however, were selected for him last sum- 
mer, by Mr. F. M. Rotch, of Otsego, who went 
out to England, with a son of Mr. T., for this 
express purpose. Mr. R. was well-prepared to 
execute the commission before starting, by a pre- 
vious careful study of animal anatomy and 
physiology, and considerable practical know- 
ledge at the same time, of breeding. 

Of the animals selected by Mr. Rotch, Grand 
Duke (10,284,) stands at the head of the list. 
His color is a deep, rich red, interspersed with a 
few small spots of white in the lower part of 
his body. He was calved February, 1848, and 
bred by the late Mr. Thomas Bates, of York- 
shire, England. He is by 2d Cleveland Lad 
(8,408,) dam Duchess 55th, by 4th Duke of 
Northumberland (3,649.) With the exception 
of Duke of Northumberland (1,940,) whom we 
saw in Mr. Bate’s yard in 1841, he strikes us as 
being the best Short-horn bull within our re- 
collection ; and we do not know but taking him 
all in all, he is fully his equal. It is impossible 
for us to say at this distance of time, and with- 
out being able to compare the two together. 

His head, and the set of it, eyes, horns, neck, 
shoulders and arms, are particularly fine; the 
fore-ribs and crop as well rounded and full as 
the best of Devons; he is level on the back, 
has good width of loin, long quarters, deep, full 
twist, small tail, fine legs, soft furry hair, rich 
cream-colored skin, and mellow handling. He 
is of large size, imposing presence, and majestic 
carriage. What more one can desire in a bull, 
we are at a loss to imagine, and shall not ex- 
haust a dictionary of adjectives—American 
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The price paid for Grand Duke in England 
was 1000 guineas—$5,000. To this, add the 
risk and expense of getting him to the United 
States, and then every ounce of his blood will 
have cost a round sum. 

Of the females, Lallah Rookh in her present 
form is, upon the whole, perhaps the most per- 
fect in Mr, Thorne’s herd; although she dves 
not quite equal Duchess 64th in the width of 
her brisket and manner of standing on her 
fore legs, nor is she hardly so fall in her quar- 
ter; but then we must recollect she is not so 
old as the Duchess, and may yet equal her in 
these points. The reader, however, must not 
misunderstand such criticisms; for it is like 
trying to point out a flaw in the statues of a 
Power, ora Crawford. Lallah Rookh isas near 
perfection as an animal probably ever attained. 
We need not particularize her fine head, eyes, 
horns, &c. 

She was calved December, 1851. Her color 
is avichred. Bred by Mr. Towneley, of Towne- 
ley Park, and is by the Squire (12,217,) dam 
Lavinia by Prince Ernest (4,818.) She cost 400 
guineas—$2,000. 

Frederika was calved January, 1851. She is 
the same color, and nearly as perfect as Lallah 
Rookh. She wasalso bred by Mr. Towneley; and 
is by Upstart (9,760,) dam Feathers, by the Duke 
of Cornwall (5,947.) She cost 300 guineas— 
$1,500. 

These two heifers were the best animals of 
their age in Mr. Towneley’s herd. 

Duchess 64th was bred by Mr. Bates. She 
is that deep rich red, so characteristic of this 
family, and which wesomuchadmire. She was 
calved in August, 1849, and is by 2d Duke of 
Oxford (9,046,) dam Duchess 55th, by 4th Duke 
of Northumberland (3,649.) She has the clear 
waxy color of the horn at the base, which Mr. 
Bates so much liked, and which was a peculiar 
trait in the old Duchess tribe, as bred by Sir 
Hugh Smithson, afterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland, and subsequently by Mr. Charles Coll- 
ing. She is of medium size, and not quite so 
fine inthe head as Lallah Rookh ; but on account 
of her breeding,—to say nothing of herself 
alone,—we would give more for her than any 
other cow Mr. Thorne has. She was purchased 
at the late Earl Ducie’s sale, who bought her at 
that of the executors of Mr. Bates. She cost 
600 guineas—$3,000. 
Duchess 59th, is a clear rich roan. She was 
also bred by Mr. Bates, and purchased of Earl 
Ducie. She wascalved November, 1847, and is 
by 2d Duke of Oxford (9,046,) dam Duchess 
56th, by 2d Duke of Northumberland (8,646.) 
She is large size, stylish, and fine. She cost 
850 guineas—$1,750. 
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‘G4thrin sOifie réspect&:® She is to becommended 
for her fine Shoulder, fore-riband great quarter. 
She was calved June, 1850, and is by Grand 
Duke (10,284,) dam New Year’s Day, by 2d 
Cleveland Lad (3408.) She was bred by Capt. 
Dike, of Masstoke Castle. 

Peri is also by Grand Duke, dam Pink, by 2d 
Duke of York (5959.) She was calved June, 
1852, and is a deep rich roan. She is fine all 
over, and about as perfect as Lallah Rookh. 
She has unfortunately had one horn knocked off 
by accident, which detracts a trifle from her ap- 
pearance, but does no other injury. She was 
bred by Mr. Bolden, of Lancashire. 

Aurora by 3d Duke of York (10,166,) dam 
Allspice, by 2d Duke of Northumberland 
(8,646,) is another superb animal. She is red 
and white, and was calved April, 1851. She has 
a fine bull calf at her foot, nearly red, got by 
5th Duke of York. “She was bred by Mr. Trot- 
ter, of Middleham. 

Mystery was bred by the late Earl Ducie. 
She is red with scattered white hairs. Calved 
May, 1850, and is by Ursurer (9,763,) dam Min- 
strel; by Count Conrad (3,510.) In shape, &c., 
she resembles Duchess 59th. She has a bull 
calf, dropped in March, by the Duke of Gloster. 
He is deep rich-roan, very fine head and eyes, 
and stylish like hisdam. All the cows with the 
exception of Darling, we believe, have been 
bred ‘to Grand Duke; besides several other 
fine thorough-bred Short-horn cows which we 
do not particularize. 

Young Baico is nearly all red, and is a splen- 
did yearling bull. He is by Balco (9,918,) dam 
Ellen Gwynne, by Sir Harry (10,819.) Mr. 
Thorne used him some in his herd this summer. 

The above are only a portion of the superb 
Short-horns on Mr. Thorne’s farm ; yet, lest we 
should fatigue our readers, we forbear further 
description of them, and turn to the other ani- 
mals. 

Working Cattle—On no farm have we 
found four such splendid pair of working 
cattle as at Thornedale. They are red, and 
partake largely of Devon and a cross of Short- 
horn blood. Two of the pair came from Con- 
necticut, and are like the supurb workers one 
finds in Hartford county. The two other pair 
are from Otsego county, so famous for breeding 
fine oxen. One pair of these were recently 
weighed, and found to overgo 4000 lbs. They 
can be worked on either side, are perfectly gen- 
tle, yet quick and powerful. When beef was 
so high last spring, Mr. Thorne was offered $300 
a pair for them ; and though hard at work at that 
time, they were undoubtedly better beef than 
half the pretended fat cattle which are weekly 
brought to this market. We hope Mr. T. will 
exhibit these noble animals, as well as others of 
his stock, at the forthcoming show of the State 
Agricultural Society in this city, in October. 

Horses.—Mr. Edwin Thorne has a fine, stout, 
fast-trotting mare, with a splendid filly colt at 
her foot. She is by the trotting stallion Jupiter 
out of Gipsey, by the Long Island Black Hawk, 
by Andrew Jackson, &c., This colt has an un- 
commonly elegant set of the neck and head, and 
is about as near right, all over, as one could de- 
sire. She will unquestionably make a fast, 
stout, and enduring horse when full grown. 
There is no more valuable stock in the world, 
than the well-bred trotters of the United States. 

» South-down Sheep.—These, Mr. Thorne has 


been just as particular in selecting as he has his 
Short-horns. His flock consists of the buck 112, 
which he obtained of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babra- 
ham for 130 guineas—$650 ; twenty choice ewes, 
also of Mr. Webb, seven of which came out in 
lamb to his buck which took the first prize at 
the Show ofthe Royal Agricultural Society at 
Lewes. The rest took the buck 112 after their 
arrival here. In addition to these, he purchased 
the ten ewes from Mr. Lugar, which took the first 
prize at the Show of the same Society at Glou- 
cester ; and five prize ewes from Lord Walsing- 
hatn’s flock. Several of these were in lamb to 
Mr. Lugar’s old prize buck, which he (Mr. L.) 
has recently had the great misfortune of losing. 
We cannot speak too highly of this buck, nor of 
the ewes and their lambs. They remind us of 
Mr. Webb’s best breeders, and are richly worth 
the money that has been paid for them. We 
would go into a particular description of the buck 
112, and some of the ewes, if we thought it ne- 
cessary to show their marked superiority over 
ordinary South-downs. 

Long-wooled Sheep.—Mr. Thorne has a supe- 
rior flock of these, long, broad, round, fine and 
well wooled. To produce lambs for his own 
table, he has crossed a few of his Long-wooled 
ewes with a South-down buck. This is a favor- 
ite cross in England for market lambs, and the 
mutton is highly prized by amateurs. 

Pigs.—Here we found quite an assortment. 
Berkshires of good size and high breeding. 
These are the favorites with us, and have been 
since we first knew them, and that was about 
twenty years ago. 

Next came the Suffolks, which we found a 
splendid lot. The oldest boar is from the cele- 
brated stock of Earl Derby. We should think 
he would weigh 400 Ibs., and has had nothing 
but grass all summer, which he has picked up 
running in a narrow lane. He is now turned 
into an apple orchard, where he gets a little fall- 
en unripe fruit by way of variety ; and still he 
is apparently fatter than half the hogs are 
in the country at killing time. So much fora 
good breed. There are several others here of 
the same kind, three of which are descendants 
of the imported stock of Mr. Jackson, of Astoria-- 
finer than which never crossed the Atlantic. 

Mr. Thorne also showed us some Mackay 
pigs, sent him by Mr. Levi H. Dowley, of Massa- 
chusetts. They were got by the boar of the late 
Hon. Daniel Webster, of Marshfield. One of 
these pigs closely resembled a fair Suffolk, the 
other is nearly the same shape as the Chinese 
pigs recently sent us by Dr. Green, head sur- 
geon of the Japan expedition. 

Madagascar Rabbits——These are the prop- 
erty of young Mr. Thorne, and were selected in 
England with the same care as the other stock. 
The building for them is the neatest, best-ven- 
tilated, and best-arranged we have yet seen. 
One of these had pink eyes, and was a pure white 
color, which is very rare in this breed. 

Poultry.—Dorkings and Game Fowls are the 
favorite breeds here. These also belong to 
young Mr. T., who has been quite successful 
with the latter. The hens he found to lay more 
steadily, especially during the coldest winter 
weather, than even the Cochin-Chinas or Shang- 
hais. They would lay about thirty eggs, and 
then desire to sit; but upon being broken up, 
they commenced laying again, and so continued 





till they averaged fifty eggseach. By separat- 





ing the cock chickens from the pi “sts soon af- 
ter they are weaned, he has not’ been troubled 
by their fighting, which is the greatest objec- 
tion to rearing Game Fowls. They are often so 
pugnacious as to kill each other by the score. 
These were sent him by Mr. James B. Clay, of 
Kentucky, and are much like the Earl Derby’s 
breed, though some consider them superior. 

The Pigeons here are tumblers, of handsome 
cinnamon and other colors. Very pretty of 


course. : 
Farm Buildings,—These are among the most 


complete and convenient we have yet seen. 
We particularly like the arrangement of — the 
cow stables. The stalls run the whole length 
of the building on each side, with a wide paved 
passage-way between, of brick set up on edge 
with cement. On each side of this brick pavement 
is a shallow gutter to carry off the liquid into cess- 
pools. From these, the liquid is pumped into a 
cask on a cart, and then spread over the grass 
land. It accelaratesthe growth of grass very 
much. The stables are high between joints 
and well ventilated. Glass windows are set on 
the south side for warmth in winter, and small 
doors open to the north for summer, besides 
large doors for the cattle at each end, One of 
these stables had stalls for cows on one side, 
and for their calves on the other. This adds to 
the convenience of suckling them. 

The Farm, though one of the best in Duchess 
county, Mr. Thorne is still improving. Aside 
from grassand hay, his crops are principally 
corn, oats, potatoes, sugar-beet and ruta-baga. 
The latter crop would do credit to old England. 

The Mansion is handsome, large and commo- 
dious. It is surrounded by a wide lawn, dotted 
on each side by varied mounds and beds of 
flowers and shrubbery. On the front sparkles 
the little lake before spoken of, and the gurgling 
stream. ‘Trees intersperse the grounds, and a 
handsome carriage road of the cleanest gravel 
forks wide from the center, in curved lines to 
two entrance gates on opposite sides of the park, 
opening to the main road. In the rear of the 
house are large gardens and orchards, stocked 
with a great variety of vegetables and fruits of 
the choicest kinds. 

Such, in brief, is Thornedale, and its improved 
stock, which it gives its liberal owner great 
pleasure to show to all who take an interest in 
such things. The number of these, we are glad 
to say, are rapidly increasing throughout our 
country. Would that every farmer appreciated 
these improvements and profited by them ac- 
cording to his means. How greatly would the 
comforts, the respectability, and the happiness 
of the people be increased. How much more 
highly would they stand in their own estimation, 
and that of foreign nations, if all strove to do 
the best they could, each in his own proper 
sphere. 
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TuistLes Goop Foop ror Cattie.—The Agri- 
cultural Society of Clermont (Oise) recommend 
thistles as a good substitute for green food, es- 
pecially for milk cows. It states that before 
being given for food, the thistles ought to be 
washed, and then placed in heaps until they 
heat, which generally takes place in twenty- 
four or thirty hours, and has the effect of soft- 
ening them, and causing the prickly portion to 


be no longer troublesome. Oxen eat the this- , 


tles with great appetite when in this state, If 
the vegetation of the thistles be somewhat ad- 
vanced, they should be chopped, scalded, and 
given as a sort of mash, 
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 IMPROVING- MEADOWS. 

In 1811, I hired a place in the pleasant town 
of Westfield, Massachusetts, asa retreat from the 
city, and to educate my boys at the Academy 
there; and in order to afford them amusement, 
without resorting to the street and the company 
of other boys, I took care to procure plenty of 
land and out-buildings. Besides other grounds, 
there was an old pasture of several acres, na- 
turally good land, but entirely worn out by 
cropping, and bore but little besides low black- 
berries, five-fingerand sorrel. In the yard back 
of the house, I found a substance which had 
been accumulating for years, principally of rot- 
ton chips, mixed with various other substances, 
toa depth of from three inches to three feet. 
This I hauled out and spread over this pasture 
early in May, and the consequence was, an 
- abundant crop of red and white clover the same 
season. 


Much has been said and written upon the 
subject of renovating worn-out grass lands by 
English farmers and English authors, and vari- 
ous are the materials used there for this pur- 
pose. England, as well as this country, has 
much land which, from nature of the soil, in 
connection with circumstances, render it neces- 
sary to keep them in perpetual grass, which 
makes this a subject of as much importance as 
any other, viz., the treatment of lands which 
cannot be plowed; and top-dressing is the only 
remedy to be resorted to—hence the import- 
ance of a chemical analysis of the land in order 
to know what kind of material is needed, in or- 
der to supply the deficiency in the soil. 

I have already mentioned ashes as one effec- 
tual remedy in Berkshire; but whether they 
will prove equally so on all lands is a question, 
and if they should, they cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantities to supply the need. Lime 
has been recommended and used with great ef- 
fect, but this will only do where it is deficient 
in the land. It is well known that land over- 
flown by rivers is kept in perpetual fertility; 
hence muck, whenever it can be obtained, must 
prove an infallible remedy. This, however, 
cannot always be had, but where it can be had, 
it ought to be used, and I am sorry to say it is 
not. 

I know of a farm of one thousand acres of ex- 
cellent grass land, not a rod of which but can 


be mowed with a mathine, at the rate of from |. 


12 to 15 acres per day; and there is swamp 
muck upon three sides of it, and some in the 
middle of it, to cover the whole farm with as 
much as would be required every year for a 
long time ; and yet there has never been a load 
of it used for this purpose; and the owner is 
racking his brain to find how he shall make the 
most of his money by speculation or otherwise, 
when he might cut 1000 tons hay per annum, 
and have pasture enough to summer a sufficient 
number of cattle to eat it all the next winter. 
But Iam not about to write an essay upon 
top-dressing. I will leave it to those who have 
the material, either in their book-case or their 
heads, to enable them to do so, and will only add 
in addition, that Plaster of Paris is good for some 
land, but not for all. I have seen it applied 
with the most beneficial effect'on some lands, 
and with no effect on others, and that, too, on 
the same farm ; but with well-selected materials 
f ra compost heap duly prepared, there can be 





no risk or danger of loss from.its application. to 
any kind of soils; and it is to this that the 
farmers ought to resort for top-dressing, so far 
as materials can be found upon the farm from 
which to make a compost heap. Bones finely 
pulverized, phosphate of lime, if honestly man- 
ufactured, but above all, Peruvian guano, if re- 
sort must be had to the purchase of material, are 
good, 

I have seen upon a farm near Philadelphia, a 
rank crop of hay of the best sort growing upon 
ground lying along side of the same. kind of 
land covered with weeds of the filthiest and 
rankest kind; and this difference was effected 
by a liberal application early in the spring. It 
makes one feel sad to pass over the country and 
see so much land lying waste or under a miser- 
able state of cultivation. I would say to the 
owners of such, sell or give away your lands, 
and go to the West, where it neither requires 
science, skill, nor much labor to get a crop. 

The pine plains east of Springfield, remain 
as they were half a century ago, not that they 
are incapable of being made productive. I was 
at that time in the habit of stopping at a public 
house on my way to Boston in the center of 
these plains, east and west, where the garden 
vegetables were as large, and the crops around 
the house as luxuriant as any other on the road, 
which I then had an opportunity of seeing by 
traveling in my own carriage, or on horseback. 
But more of this little excursion when I have 
more leisure to write. A TRAVELER, 

- oe 


ON THE USELESSNESS OF BEARING-REINS. 


We copy the following valuable and humane 
article on the check or bearing-rein, from the 
Mark Lane Express. Tf the writer would now 
give us a similar one on the injury of blinders 
to the bridle, he would confer a great benefit 
on the poor horse. The best broke horses we 
ever rode after, were those of Russia, particularly 
in the cities, where they do no not use either 
the check-rein, martingale, or blinders. 


It is said that when his Majesty George III., 
with a view to some improvement in military 
uniform, asked a life-guardsman, who had done 
good service in the battle of Waterloo, what-sort 
of a dress he should prefer had he another sim- 
ilar battle to go through, he received for answer, 
‘* Please your Majesty, I should prefer my shirt- 
sleeves.” Now, though we should be much sur- 
prised to see our cavalry regiment turn out for 
parade in shirt sleeve order, there can be no 
doubt the life-guardsman’s principle is a sound 
one. Ifa man wants to doa hard day’s work 
— if he wants to exert his museles and sinews, 
either in walking, running, fighting, digging, 
felling trees, or carrying weights—he must have 
those muscles free and unconfined by straps, 
and ligatures, and tight clothing; no one can 
gainsay this. But how is it, then, that a prin- 
ciple which every one, whether a soldier or a 
sailor, farmer or laborer, would insist upon in 
his own case, Should be, in England-at least, go 
universally disregarded in the case of our hard- 
working, patient, and too often ‘ill-used beasts of 
burthen? Howis it that the ignorance of “ com- 
mon things,” which Lord Ashburton so justl 
complains of, should be so lamentably conspi- 
cious in a matter so constantly before our eyes, 
in our towns, in our fields, in our crowded 
streets, in ourrural lanes; namely, our draught- 
horse appointments? It must. be owned that 
one class—all honor, therefore, be to it—that 


of cab and omnibus. proprietors, have.set a good. 


example in one respect, viz., in doing away with 
that hateful instrument of torture the bearing- 
rein, But alas! in 99 carts and wagons out of 
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a 100, (carts and wagons, which: are to:move:at 
a slow and steady space, ) we still persist in crip- 
pling unnecessarily our motive power, and gag- 
ging our unhappy horses by tying up. 
heads, as if in the very tyranny of wantonness. 
On the continent the bearing-rein is rarely used, 
and then. only as servile English imitation ; 
but in horse-racing, hunting, horse-loving Eng- 
land, it must be confessed its use is all but uni- 
versal. In Yorkshire, in the midland counties, 
in the southern, up to the steep hills near Scar- 
borough, as up the not less steep downs near 
Brighton, we may see heavy-laden waggons at 
all hours of the day d miserably along by 
horses—on one hand urged firtware: ever- 
restless whipcord ; on the other, as if in the veri- 
est spirit of contradiction, curbed in by sense- 
less bearing-reins; and yet, if the attendant 
carter’s attention be drawn to the unnatural 
cruelty of the proceeding, he generally appears 
horse tu 
the cliff at 


fully alive to it. 

On seeing, the other day, a eo 
ging away at a cart full of sand ‘up 
Brighton, of course with his head tied ae to 
his back, we observed to a laborer near. hat 
a shame not to undo the bearing-rein with such 
a load! “ Oh yes, sir,” was the reply; “TI likes 
myself to see ’em free, but it’s custom, ‘sir, cus- 
tom; they thinks they looks well.” However, 
it is to be feared the truth is, thought has little 
enough to do with it; if people did think, the 
days of bearing-reins would soon be numbered. 
The folly of the practice was some years ago, 
very ably shown by Sir Francis ; im 
his, “Bubbles by an OldMan,” where he con- 
trasted most unfavorably our English custom ot 
tying tightly up, with the German one of tying 
loosely down, and both with the French one of 
leaving the horses head at liberty—(and a man 
of his shrewdness and observation, a distin- 
gee soldier, who has galloped ‘across the 

outh American pampas, and seen there herds 
of untamed horses in all their native wildness 
and natural freedom, is no mean authority.) 
Now, he has pointed out most clearly that when 
a horse has real work to do, whether slow work, 
as in our plows and carts, or quick as, in a fast 
gallop, or in headlong flight across the plains of 
America, nature tells him not to throw his head 
up and backwards towards his tail, but forward 
and downward, so as to throw his weight into 
what he is called upon to do. This is a fact 
within every one’s observation ; we have only 
to persuade the first waggoner we see (he is sure 
to have all his horses tightly borne up) to undo 
his bearing-reins,- when down will go every 
horse’s head, so as to relieve the wearisome strain 
upon his muscles, and give the weight of his 
body its due and natural pdwer of overcoming 
resistance ; and thus each horse becomes ena- 
bled to do his work as comfortably and easily 
as nature intended he should do; for nature 
never intended a heavy animal like a cart-horse 
to perform slow work only, or chiefly, by strain. 
of muscle, but, on the contrary by the power of 
weight as the rule, assisted by strength of mus- 
cle as the exception, when ‘extra resistance has 
to be overeome, 

Thus, when we curb up a horse’s head. with 
our senseless bearing-reins, and make him ‘as 
ewe-necked as we appear. to-do, we are invert- 
ing the rule and order of nature; we are evi- 
dently trying to prevent his using the full unre- 
strained power of his weight, andare compelling 
him to overstrain and-over-exert constantly 
those very museles which should be kept in re- 
serve for extra difficulties—such as greater ine- 
qualities in the road, new-laid stones, &c.,.. Now 
any one n see that, to.an old, worn-out, half- 
starved, over-worked animal, as too many, aye, 
by far the greater proportion, are, this must be 
intolerable cruelty. It is a mistake to think a 
a bearing-rein can be of any service whatsoever, : 
unless, as a very exceptional case, to.a very; 
young, headstrong, unbroken horse.. It is .a 
mistake to think it improves a horse’s appear- 
ance—nothing contrary to nature can ever really ~ 
do this; it is 9 mistake to think it can ever-pre-. 
vent a horse’s falling down, though it has been 
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the means of prev many an old one recover- 
ing from a stumble ; but unti! our horse-owners be 
taught-to look at this matter in its true light, 
the light of common sense, and until it be taken 
up by the influential landowners and more en- 
lightened and more considerate of the tenant- 
farmers amongst us, it is in vain to hope for any 
mitigation of this but too-universal cruelty. 
Hundreds of humane men, employers of horse- 
labor, there are in all our counties and towns, 
who if their attention were but called to the sense- 
leasness and cruelty of the practice, would at 
once see the necessity of the only prompt rem- 
edy ; and in these go-a-head days Prejudice and 
Custom have but tottering foundations; the 
one is fast yielding to common sense, and Lord 
Ashburton’s much-to-be-desired “ knowledge of 
common things ;” and the other will not long 
stand its ground unless it has something more 
than the prestige of mere antiquity in its favor. 
We ourself have entirely done away with bear- 
ing-reinsamong our own heavy draught-horses ; 
though our carters were at first rather astonished 
at being desired to discard them entirely, and 
substituting a loose halter or rein at one side 
instead, they soon found that there horses were 
not a whit less manageable without .bearing-reins, 
and that they did their work with far greater 
ease to themselves. A great friend of ours, who 
has turned theswordof a dragoon into a plow- 
share, and has paid great and successful atten- 
tion to farming affairs, gives it as his opinion 
that “‘a pair of horses, when freed from this 
useless tackle, and left to step in freedon, would 
plow from }if not one 4 more land in a day, 
and with greater ease to themselves and less fa- 
tigue when the day’s work was over, than when 
confined in their action by bearing-reins.” 

It does appear not a little desirable that im- 
provements should be made generally in our 
team-harness, so that all unnecessary weight, 
and useless gear, bearing-reins, &c., should be 
got rid of ; and perhaps if the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society were to offer a prize for improved 
harness, and give the sanction of its authority 
to some improved type, we might hope to see 
ere long a great and beneficial change in this re- 
spect. Change is by no means desirable for its 
own sake, but the change from a bad system to 
a good one—from a bad to a good implement— 
cannot be otherwise than advantageous to the 
community ; and it is only by observing and 
obeying nature’s laws that we cen hit upon im- 
provements which may be real and lasting, 
whether in mechanical appliances for plows, 
carts, and harness, or with respect to the practi- 
cal details of scientific cultivation, or the condi- 
tion and household comforts of our agricultural 
laborers. Agriculture fosters and embraces in 
in its maternal grasp the knowledge of high and 
noble sciences as well as that of “ common 
things;” and it is most unreasonable to hope 
that that powerful Society, which pre-eminently 
represents the influence, the talent, the enter- 
prize, and the humanity of our English agricul- 
turists will, among the thousand-and-one other 
improvement, which it has introduced and is in- 
troducing, not deem it beneath its notice to 
throw the energy of its influence against the 
unnatural system of bearing-reins.—/ournal of 
Royal Agricultural Society. 


—_—+e# @ ¢—_—_— 
For the American Agriculturist, 
WHEAT CULTURE. 


Ir is the custom among us to sow wheat after 
oats. The ground usually among good farmers 
is twice plowed, before sowing. By some the 
manure is carted out before the ground is plowed, 
left in small heaps, and immediately scattered, 
while others think it much better not to draw 
the manure until the ground is cross-plowed. 
The latter commence plowing with one team the 
farthest side from the entrance, and with another 
draw the manure and scatter it broad-cast from. 
the cart. About fifteen loads are applied to the 











acre, which is a fair dressing. Each day the 
cultivator is run over it in order to keep the 
sun from injuring the good effects. ‘The latter 
course I deem to be far preferable. You can 
manure double the amount of land with the 
same quantity, because it is nearer the surface, 
and takes effect immediately, in the case of 
wheat and rye, while most of that plowed under 
goes too deep for the roots of wheat to penetrate. 
Our time of sowing wheat is about the middle 
of September. We sow about two bushels 
to the acre. It isa good plan to prepare the 
seed by making a brine which will bear up the 
drip and shrunk wheat to the surface, and then 
skim them off, having stirred it first. If you do 
not sow drip, and your land is free from it, I will 
assure you, if you have no wheat, you will not 
say it has turned to chess. We sow the variety 
called among us the Mediterranean. We have 
been in the habit of sowing, in part the Soule 
variety, but of late it has failed in many cases. 
It is the opinion of many among us, that we 
should change the seed often, but I should not 
recommend to change the variety. I tried an 
experiment of that nature three years ago. I 
sowed plots, side by side, of all the standard 
varieties, ten innumber. I procured the seed of 
the best samples, bringing it direct from Genesee 
county at the time the State fair was held there. 
Of the ten varieties, only three proved to be 
worth sowing in our climate—the Soule, and a 
large berry with white chaff, which was on ex- 
hibition from Canada, and the Mediterranean, 
which is our standard wheat. The experiment 
has been worth something to me, for I immedi- 
ately abandoned the varieties that could not 


stand our climate. 
E. SHERMAN, 


Searsville, Aug. 15th, 1854. 
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INVOCATION TO THE RAIN, 


Ou, long-delayed showers, where linger ye ? 
The dying corn holds up its leaves in prayer, 
And the burning grass, and every sturdy tree, 
Murmur amen, unto the fiery air. 
Each cloud that rises from the distant sea, 
Is watched, as if our hopes were freighted there ; 
And every flashing message from the skies, 
Te earth a glad expectancy supplies. 


In vain!. The sickly corn droops low, 
And cattle o’er their desolate pastures roam ; 
The anxious husbandmen their toils forego, 
To dream of hunger for the winter home. 

The pleasant winds from foaming waters blow, 
And, day by day, the cloudlets go and come ; 
Yet breeze nor cloud the promised blessing bears, 

And still the sun with added fury glares. 


Earth writhes amid an agony of thirst, 
For ye, bright summer rains, too long delaying! 
Come from your misty bowers where ye were nursed 
By suckling clouds ; oh come, where’er you're staying ! 
Earth, from your absence, is too much accursed, 
And, like a maniac, her own fruits is slaying. 
Come, gentle rains, emblems of truth and love,— 
And bring the peace ye have imbibed above. 


Bring with you strength to gasping grain and fiower — 
Bring hope to many thousand human hearts,— 
Bring freshness to each plant, and tree, and bower, 
Pining for thee as burning day departs. 
Burst over all, in one reviving shower, 
While into life and joy all nature starts! 
Come, lay your softening kisses on the earth, 
And fill her veins once more with fruitful mirth. 
CornsTaLk, in Baltimore Patriot. 


——~¢.6-9——— 


A Goop Answer.—An over-the-way neighbor 
fairly posed us the other night, by asking us the 
simplest question—“ When is a fish crazy ?”— 
and assured us it was only when the aforesaid 
fish was in-seine. We left immediately. 


REMEDY FOR WHEAT-WEEVIL. 


In answer to a recent inquiry, we gave it as 
our opinion that one of the most promising 
means of avoiding the weevil, was to sow early 
wheat on good soil, that it might advance to- 
wards maturity soon enough to escape the dep- 
redations of this insect. Since making this sug- 
gestion, we have conversed with a skilful farmer 
of Western New-York, who lives in the midst 
of a fine wheat region, (where the soil is rather 
light and gravelly, but usually produces excel- 
lent wheat,) and who has given it as his opinion 
that the severe weather of spring added to the 
attacks of the insect, has reduced the crop in 
this region to an average of ten bushels per acre, 
or one half the usual average, which is esti- 
mated at twenty bushels. He has just cut a 
field of the finest wheat, that has yielded over 
thirty bushels per acre, and a single weevil was 
scarcely to be found in any part. This crop 
was put in just in the close of summer—very 
early—on ground prepared as follows: A pas- 





well plowed with a double team, and a good 
dressing of well rotted or compost manure 
spread over theinverted sod. It was then thor- 
oughly harrowed, to break it fine, and to mix it 
with the soil—an operation of great importance. 
The whole was then turned under with a gang- 
plow, without disturbing the inverted sod. The 
wheat was then sown with a drilling machine. 
The soil was rather gravelly, not liable to be- 
come water-soaked, and none of the crop was 
winter-killed. This gentleman gives it as his 
opinion that wheat put into the very best soil 
prepared in the best manner, and sown as early 
as the last of summer, need excite no apprehen- 
sions of the weevil—he thinks it will be quite 
safe. Other wheat, which he harvested this 
year from ground last year in corn, was half 
destroyed, and he intends to raise none but in 
the thorough manner above described.— Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


FARMING IN FRANCE, 





One of the richest men in France, and who 
associated in that country with those distin- 
guished for rank and fashion, left Parisian gaiety 
a few years since and took to farming. He had 
his estates in Normandy farmed after the Eng- 
lish fashion, bought a steamer, and established 
a communication between Carenton and South- 
hampton, to convey horned cattle, sheep, poul- 
try, and all kinds of farm and dairy produce 
from France to England. The captain and 
crew are all English. The steamer makes one 
or two trips a week, and realizes an immense 
profit. A large establishment, both French and 
English, is kept employed by the farming opera-. 
tions and the steam traffic. Carenton isa small 
town, where Norman manners exist in perfection. 
It has a church near a thousand years old. 
Among the native farmers in the neighborhood 
agriculture is carried on with primitive simpli- 
city. Their horses are harnessed by coarse 
ropes and heavy chains, as in the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Apples, wheat, barley, 
beans, potatoes, all grow in the same field. 
Carenton is about 25 miles from Cherbourg, and 
is connected by a fine old Roman road, straight 
as an arrow. 
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Franxuin Cortece—A Nosie Donation.— 
We are in receipt of aletter from Athens, which 
informs us that Dr. Wm. Terrell, of Sparta, has 
made a donation of twenty thousand dollars to 
the College, for the purpose of endowing a Pro- 
fessorship of Agricultural Chemistry, and that 
he has suggested Dr. Daniel Lee, the able editor 
of the Southern Cultivator, and now connected 
with one of the Departments at Washington, as 
a suitable person to fill the chair.—Sar. Rep. 

—_——» @-e—__—__ 
Saor at Sir Caartes Narisr,—The London 


Diogenes says: ‘Since the race is not to the 
swift,’ etc, why wonder at the tardiness of the 


| fleet 2?” 





ture possessing a fair amount of fertility, was- 
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MACLAURA HEDGES. 


We have inquiries repeatedly addressed us 
as to hedges, and the best way of growing 
them. We cannot answer better, than recom- 
mending the following article for perusal. We 
have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with the writer, Mr. Nerr, and have often in- 
spected his hedges grown in the neighborhood of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. They were among the best 
we ever saw, whether in America or Europe. 


My object in this article is to meet some ob- 

jections to the Osage Orange plant, itself, inas- 
much as my experience tells me that there is 
no known plant so peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose, and so valuable to our agricultural in- 
terests. Its surprising properties are no longer 
a problem. Some writers are yet disposed to 
class it among the “ humbugs,” and many doubt 
its utility; but amongst them all you will not 
probably find much, if any experience. © If 
rightly managed it makes the best and cheapest 
fence in the world without any exception what- 
ever. 
Believing then, as I do, in the extraordinary 
properties of the Osage Orange (Maclaura) for 
making live fences, I will state what I believe 
the best mode of cultivation and management, 
in as few and plain words as practicable, so as 
to be understood by the inexperienced—with 
the hope that all interested persons may prac- 
tise and enjoy its benefits. 

In order then to make the seed vegetate 
surely and quickly, they require to be soaked 
a long time in warm water—usually three, 
four or five days, but always until they are 
very much swollen, and partially sprouted. The 
water should be kept warm all the time. 

The nursery should be located with care. It 
should be a rich sandy loam. If you have 
none such—prepare the best spot you have, by 
deep and thorough cultivation, mixed with well- 
rotted manure, if not otherwise rich enough— 
making the drills about a foot apart, and before 
dropping the seed send to the woods and get 
some of the richest and sandiest mold you can 
procure—drop the seed, and cover with the 
woods mold an inch and a half deep. If the 
seed are well soaked—the ground clear and 
strong, they will make their appearance before 
the weeds and grass will interfere with them. 
So soon as they are well up, the greatest care 
will be necessary to avoid the labor of hoeing 
and weeding, which can only be done by mulch- 
ing well with leaves, cut straw, saw-dust, or 
tan bark. I name the mulching materials in the 
rotation I think they answer best. ‘The whole 
nursery should be covered, except only the 
plants; and put on thick enough to prevent the 
grass and weeds from appearing; by doing so 
all further labor will be avoided. 

They are better not to be planted too early in 
the spring—the middle of May is soon enough. 

The next spring they are ready for setting in 
the hedge—the ground for which should have 
been well prepared the previous full, by sub-soil- 
ing, and manuring if necessary, and again in 
the very early Spring plowed and harrowed and 
rolled repeatedly till completely pulverized— 
then drive the stakes—lay the line, and spade 
the trenches. More care is necessary in taking 
up plants to insure their growth, than is usually 
observed; and more with this, as it is desirable 
that every one should grow. The tops may be 
cut off to six inches and the roots pruned pro- 
portionally. Set the plants.in a double row, 
six inches apart, diagonally—thus*,*,*, a foot 
apart in each row, making them equal to six 
inches in a row. As soon'as planted, mulch 
deeply with leaves, straw, saw dust, or tan 
bark, and they will want no further attention 
until the next spring, at which time, the prun- 
ing commences, and you begin by cutting all off 
within an inch of the ground—in the middle of 
June cut all the tops again to within four 
inches of the former cutting—the next Spring 





again the middle of June to within six inches, 
and so continue cutting each Spring and June, 
increasing the distance an inch each time, til] 
the hedge is high enough. By this means you 
thicken the hedge perfectly all the way up, and 
when grown it will require the less pruning 
from there being no large stalks. By pruning 
the tops only while growing, the side branches 
become the stronger; they can afterwards be 
pruned and thickened, tillit may be made im- 
penetrable to a bird. The mulching may re- 
quire some renewing the second year, but after- 
wards the shade of the hedge will prevent the 
interference of the grass and weeds. 

The plants should never be set further apart 
than I have recommended above—particularly 
in strong soil, as the further apart they are set 
the stronger they will grow, and create so much 
more pruning after the hedge is grown, or other- 
wise be objectionably high. Neither will the 
roots extend so far when closely set. 

The hedge should be fully protected from 
stock for the first two years. Moles often bur- 
row under the hedge; destroying the roots—to 
remedy this, make the ground “ dishing” where 
the plants are set two or three inches lower 
than the sides, which is found effectual, and the 
plants flourish better. 

‘The pruning may be made a comparatively 
small job, using a strong knife for the purpose, 
about two feet long. A common grass-hook 
answers pretty well, and some labor may be 
avoided by pruning in the fall, befure the wood 
becomes hard, in place of the spring. The 
plant bears it so well that there is no danger. 

The ‘‘plashing,” “ plaiting,” or “interlacing,” 
when rightly done, may make a perfect fence, 
and quite ornamental — particularly while 
young—but it is expensive; and for common 
purposes, I would not recommend it further 
than to stop a gap. 

I am persuaded that the plant may be used 
much farther north than has been admitted. 
For the first two or three years the limbs will 
be severely nipped by the frost, but not to the 
injury of the fence.— William Neff, in Western 
Horticultural Review. 
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A BAD SHEEP SPECULATION. 





One of our subscribers in Knox county says 
he wishes to put a stop to the fraud of Eastern 
sheep pedlers, as he has been badly bitten ina 
trade. Now, we can wash our hands of all 
blame in this matter of sheep speculation, as we 
have given pretty liberal advice to farmers, and 
if after all that has been said, they will listen to 
the plausible tales of foreign adventurers in- 
stead of their best friends at home, why they 
ought not to grumble if they do bleed a little. 
Our correspondent says: 

“I was persuaded to buy one they call 
half French and half Spanish. He wasa nice 
looking sheep, 15 months old. The man said 
such sheep were worth $150, and had sold for 
$200. We paid $54 on the 5th day of July, 
sheared the sheep on the 8th. His fleece weigh- 
ed 16} ibs, unwashed—we thought he was 
cheap. My wife looked at the wool and said it 
felt soft and fine, and she would have it for 
stocking yarn ; she washed out the oil, tar, snuff, 
blacking, &c., and then it weighed 4% lbs., and 
the wool was so course she said she would not 
have it for stockings! andI presume we will, 
have to send it back to old Vermont to be sold.” 
—P. W.S., in Country Gentleman. 


—-+0«— 


Anotaer Dietetic Discovery. — Nichols’s 
Journal has commenced a war of extermination 
against frying-pans, spiders, and all other “ cast 
iron abominations for making food unwhole- 
some.” The doctor says that every thing cooked 
by this method is saturated with fat or butter, 
16 dered tougb, covered with empyrenm oi); and 
made as unfit as possible for the human stomach. 
No dyspeptic should ever eat any thing fried, 





cut to within five inches of the preceding, and 


and no one should ever do so who would avoid 


becoming a dyspeptic. Food should be boiled, or 
roasted, or baked ever—any thing’but fried, the 
latter destroying whatever good qualities the 
meat may possess, and exaggerating all its bad- 
ness. Beware of the frying-pan ! ‘ 


—--—e@e 





For the American Agriculturist. 
IN-AND-IN BREEDING. | yqe 


Many have been the epithets heaped upon, 
long and loud have been the denunciations of 
the system of in-and-in breeding as it is called. 
Yet after all that has been said against the 
system, I believe it to be a judicious one, for the 
following reasons. It gives the breeder a chance 
to perpetuate any good points he may wish. 
Second; He becomes better acquainted with the 
peculiar habits of his animals the longer he 
keeps them, and therefore is better qualified to 
rear that breed in perfection. — 

I would not condemn a judicious crossing be- 
tween good animals, but this haphazard sys- 
tem, so prevalevt at ih» present time, is what I 
aim at. Like produces like, is an old adage, and 
in general a true one. In most cases our native 
breeds have no time to develop themselves _be- 
fore they are crossed and recrossed until they 
become entirely run out. 

The butchers may offer a good price fur a su- 
perior animal, but it is bad policy to sell the best 
and breed from the poorest. This has been 
practised to a great extent in these parts, espe- 
cially with sheep, and then the cry 7s, in-and-in 
breeding has ruined my sheep, when the facts 
were it was the butcher’s cart that did the busi- 
ness, ‘There is just as much common sense in 
selecting the smallest of our corn for seed, as the 
smallest of our animals to breed from. 

S. Tenney. . 

West Poland, Andg. Co., Md. 


ON NOVEL EXPERIMENTS. 


Now that poultry keeping is not considered 
solely an employment befitting poor old women, 
but high and low, the aristocracy and the mo- 
bocracy, rich and poor are all sensibly engaged 
in proving poultry keeping to be an occupation 
befitting all ranks, we may hope to see some of 
our savants condescending to promote science, 
and to clear away theoretical impossibilities by 
a series of experiments. 

Many of your readers may have seen the re- 
sult of some experiments tried by a Frenchman 
to prove that by feeding insects on certain 
plants that they would imbibe the juices of 
the plants, and thus incorporate certain dyes. 
Mr. Wallace, the writer of a tour up the great 
Amazon river, narrates the mode the natives 
treat birds to obtain feathers of peculiar colors; 
he says that the Indians rear numbers of tame 
parrots whose natural plumage is green or blue; 
that they pull out certain feathers and inoculate 
the flesh wound with the secretion from the 
skin of a toad or frog; when the feathers grow 
again, they are of a brilliant yellow or orange 
color, without any mixture of the original green 
or blue, as in the natural state of the bird; and 
on the new plumage being again plucked out, 
it is said to come of the same color without any 
fresh operation. What a field for novel experi- 
ments? What’s to prevent our shows being 
graced with bright blue or crimson feathered 
birds, if we can only find out the proper pro- 
cess? Buff has been all the go, why not blue, 
red, or green ?—the latter colcr may be objec- 
tionable to some, reminding them too strongly 
of verdant transactions—besides what a useful 
way of marking birds it would be. We have 
the blue room, the green room, and other color- 
denominated rooms in our houses, why not 
have the blue hatch, the green hatch, &e., &e.? 
Joking apart, I think there is a fair scope for 
experiments without cruelty; drawing a wing- 
feather and inoculating its wound—but with 











h.| what? that’s the question. Pray, Mr. Editor, 


start the subject, and some one will perhaps 
solve it— W. W., in Poultry Chronicle. 
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To Horticutturists.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
s‘ructive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 

——¢@-9——— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


FRUIT CULTIVATION—-POMOLOGY. 


Pomo.oey is, as most of your readers are 
aware, the science of fruits; that branch of 
rural philosophy which explains and accounts 
for the various phenomena which the orchardist 
and gardener experiences in his routine of cul- 
ture; and pomological societies are but associa- 
tions of men, learned and unlearned, who de- 
sire to inform themselves and the community, 
on all those subjects of which many know so 
little. Conventions, or Congresses, if you please 
so to term them, are but congregations of infal- 
lible mortals, some of them professing entire 
ignorance of the subject matter which the So- 
ciety has been organized to elucidate; the 
majority knowing but little in comparison with 
what might be expected of them. How then 
can jt be hoped that the proceedings of such a 
body could be conducted without the promulga- 
tion of much error? The utterance of many 
simple statements by very well-disposed but un- 
sophisticated individuals, and the waste of much 
time in wordy addresses, containing but one 
or two points, perchance, of moment or interest 
to the well-informed cultivator? We do not, 
we need not expect then, for the present, great 
things from this Society. Indeed, we shall be 
surprised if ever it effect what it has under- 
taken. Experience, however, will modify. its 
operations, and it may be that the coming sit- 
ting will bear witness to a great reformation in 
business matters. We hope to have the claims 
of the Quince and Pear stocks fully discussed 
before the members begin to recommend, each 
his favorite pears, and cherries, and apricots, 
raspberries, blackberries, grapes, strawberries, 
&e., &e. 

We expect that a few sound principles will be 
clearly laid down about the treatment of certain 
precarious small fruits, which have hitherto had 
a large portion of space devoted to the pecu- 

ritiés of their intersexual habits, without 

‘owing one iota of light upon the real ques- 
tc 1atissue. We hope to have Curculio nos- 
trums tested, even the Potato rot panaceas 
would be in place, for no apple is of more im- 
portance than the Pomme de terre, or earth ap- 
ple, which we all consume. Mr. Mathews, of 
Coshocton, need not fear but a committee will 
report-upon his Curculio secret, and Lyons has 
a special claim to have his Magnetic powder put 
on trial at this Supreme Court of the territory 
of Pomona.. Those who haye had pears on the 
quince stock for twenty years which are now 


doing well, had better make an appearance for 
them, and have a judgment in favor entered up 
for Mr. Quince. If, on the contrary, no evidence 
can be brought forward to the aid of those nur- 
serymen who have profited so well by its sale, 
let it be known. If any proprietor of Golden 
Pippen Apples in full health and vigor is within 
reach of the City of Boston, let us have his 
testimony against Mr. Knight’s theory of the 
dying out of intermediate species or varieties. 
Dr. W. D. B. will be glad to hear from him. 
If any one has raised a hybrid grape within the 
past two years better than the Diana, or as good 
as the Charter Ozk, his attendance before the 
committee on new and valuable fruits is particu- 
larly requested, Let us have system and order, 
so that valuable time may be turned to account, 
We want to hear the Congress on cherries 
one half sour and the other half sweet; on 
some doubtful points in Grape nomenclature; 
on a few new varieties of pears lately introduced ; 
but we wish to have the information from disin- 
terested sources. We want a good list of princely 
strawberries fit to adorn an emperor’s table, 
should the Ozar of all the Russians be driven 
to our borders. All these things we have no 
doubt will be fixed off at Boston, on September 
18th, 1854, and the following days. 8. 


Philadelphia, August 7th, 1854. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Our winters are often so severe, that not only 
the supply of fruit but the vigor of the tree 
itself, depends in a great degree upon the rapid 
growth of wood. 

To assist in this matter, it is an excellent 
practice to adopt the ‘‘ pinching back” process, 
so often referred to in our journal. It consists 
in pinching off, with the nail of the thumb and 
fore-finger, the terminal bud or end of the sum- 
mer growing shoot, thus checking its forward 
progress, and the sap thus thrown back, induces 
greater strength to resist the hard frosts of win- 
ter. 

We have found great advantage in this prac- 
tice, particularly in the pear and peach. With- 
out it, the peach needs to be pruned of nearly 
half its past summer’s growth every spring, 
and the same course ought to be pursued with 
the most vigorous shoots of the pear. The 
pinching back process will be found altogether 
preferable in the accomplishment of this object. 
Another advantage that will be attained is, 
that the symmetrical form of the growing young 
tree can, in this manner, be best promoted. 
By pinching back the most vigorous shoots, 
and the consequent return of the sap, the 
weaker branches will receive an additional 
stimulus and be pressed forward. 

The pear tree can hardly be made to assume 
a pyramidal form by any other system of prun- 
ing. The leading, central shoot, often needs to 
be thus checked several times during the sea- 
son, and it is so easily done, that a little prac- 
tice will render it a very pleasant one. 

The grape should, to a great extent, be treated 
in the same manner. We have known cultiva- 
tors of this excellent fruit destroy their crop by 
cutting the vines back to within two or three 
joints of the grapes, when the fruit had grown 
to the size of a pea or a little larger; thus cut- 
ting off the supply of breathing apparatus, and 





the grapes would fail to mature. 
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It is of great. importance at this season of the 
year, that the hard packed ground around trees 
and plants be broken up and made mellow, for 
it will add vigor to the tree, enabling it to 
strengthen its wood, during the fall and in case 
of a drouth, it will greatly relieve it. 

Choice fruits need a little attention often, but 
then the quality as well as quantity of the fruit 
will well repay the care and attention. 

—_—_9 © ¢——_ 
NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Hetp a Conversational Meeting at its rooms, 
600 Broadway, on Monday evening, the 15th 
inst. The topic under consideration was the 
Preparation of Strawberry Beds, &., on which 
Messrs. Hoge, Resp, and Parpzg, spoke at 
length ; and the interest of the meeting was well 
sustained until a late hour. A general agree- 
ment was observable in the following directions, 
viz.: The best soil was thought to be a gravelly 
loam ; next, a sandy loam, but any ordinary 
soil, even a heavy clay, would do with proper 
preparation. 

All soils should be first well drained and 
trenched, or sub-soiled ; and new, not rich soils 
were preferable, enriched, if at all, with vegeta- 
ble manures, such as leaf mold or prepared 
muck. It was then recommended to make an 
application of 20 to 30 bushels of unleached 
ashes, or a larger quantity if leached, and 10 
bushels of lime, and three bushels salt to the 
acre. Spade these in and let them lie for a 
month or more, if convenient; then thoroughly 
pulverize and level the ground, and set out the 
plants not too deep, one foot apart, in rows sep- 
arate twice that distance; or, if intended to al- 
low the runners to remain and fill the ground 
sufficiently, the plants could be placed a yard 
apart, and with good care would soon. fill the 
ground. 

For ordinary cultivators, the spring was con- 
sidered the best season to form plantations ; yet 
skilful cultivators could gain many advantages 
by properly transplanting on the Ist of July, if 
they have plants on hand. The ground can be 
more easily protected from packing hard, weeds, 
neglect, &c., at the latter season. The use of 
the hoe around strawberries was universally 
condemned ; and even the fork could only be 
used around the strawberry beds immediately 
after the season of bearing—never in the spring, 
and yet the bed must be kept free from weeds 
by pulling up. The numerous fibrous roots of 
the strawberry plant should be guarded with 
the greatest care. Mulching immediately after 
planting, with tan-bark, or saw dust, or decayed 
leaves, or muck, was recommended, Stable 
manures were troublesome in mulching, by be- 
ing too stimulating, and transmitting too many 
seeds of grass and weeds. On the near ap- 
proach of winter, a coating half an inch thick of 
straw, was recommended to protect the plants 
from being thrown out by the frost ; and this to 
be removed from the crown of the plants in 
early spring, when they would be benefitted by 
an occasional application of a solution of sul- 
phate of potash, soda, ammonia, and nitrate of 
soda, in the proportion of one quarter pound 
each to five gallons of water of all the above 
named, except ammonia, of which one to one 
and half ounces would be sufficient. 

The question of everbearing Hovey’s and Ore- 
sent Seedlings, Princess Alice Maude, &c., was 
quite fully discussed. Some plants of Hovey’s 
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Seedlings in this city, it-was stated, have con- 
tinued in bearing this season from May till the 
middle of July, a succession of crops; and are 
now in blossom, without offering to start a sin- 
gle runner, simply by planting in soil three- 
fourths coarse sand, and kept well watered 
every night and morning in dry weather. An 
opinion was confidently expressed we should 
soon have an abundance of fruit of most kinds 
of strawberries in constant bearing from June 
until September, and that every one has yet 
much to learn respecting this delicious fruit. 

Mr. D. Box, recently returned from Paris, 
presented some very large and choice seedling 
Japan Lillies from his open garden, of the three 
varieties albrum, punctatum, rubrum ; also some 
handsome seedling Verbenas, one of which was 
very fragrant. Mr. Cranston also exhibited a 
variety of cut-flowers. 

sceptics 


For the American Agriculturist, 


CULTURE OF THE STRAWBERRY, 


Unper the utmost pressure of business to the 
square inch I feel myself capable of sustaining 
at the present time, I venture to say a few 
words on a subject that must always be one of 
common interest to all lovers -of the luscious 
strawberry. And a reason for this is, that the 
season is just at hand for amateurs to avail 
themselves of any suggestions offered they may 
deem practicable. And this I deem the grand 
secret of usefulness in an agricultural journal, 
viz., an index of useful hints for constant refer- 
ance. 

_ No sane man would rely solely upon any 
Journal for his guide, but read all its contents— 
study all—and then carry into practice, experi- 
mentally, that particular point of interest to 
him. Hence, owing to the great variety of soils, 
what would be proper and practicable for one 
would be out of place for another. 

_ The first point for consideration is the loca- 
tion. This has come to be deemed a matter of 
the jirst importance. Withhold “the early and 
the latter rain” from the strawberry, when in 
its bearing season, and it withholds its fruit. 
Strawberry growers have noticed with great re 
gret, that we almost always have a spell of dry 
weather in the midst ‘of the bearing season; 
thus cutting the supply short off, leaving much 
half matured fruit upon the vines. Hence we 
argue the absolute necessity of artificial water- 
logs every day at evening through the bearing 
season ; and this watering should not be done 
with a heavy spout of water that would wash 
grit and sand upon the fruit, but with a garden 
engine with a suitable hose, that will shower the 
water on, or else by the next best method, 
where there is a head of water, viz., irrigation. 
By this I mean attaching a small hose to the 
water, and laying the other end upon the 
ground in different points, leaving other parts 
to saturate themselves by the natural laws of 
capillary attraction. The necessity of location 
is thus made apparent, viz., convenience to 
water where possible. But by no means would 
I attempt to discourage the growing of straw- 
berries when there is no such convenience. 
Every mechanic that has but a small garden, 
may with little attention have some strawberries. 
Keep the ground loose, free from grass and 
weeds, and thin out the plants when necessary. 

About 1st September, or as soon as strong, 
well-rooted runners can he had, is a suitable 
season for forming beds.° If done in autumn, 
occasional waterings may be necessary.to assist 
the plants through the first few weeks. 

And now.as to varieties. Having been anti- 
cipated by your last issue, I shall. only name 
the most common varieties within reach. Ho- 
vey’s Seedling and Methven Scarlet in the same 
rows; and the prolific Hautbois and Early 
Virginia Scarlet in rows side by side. - Keep 
the male plants scarce, and leave the impregna- 





tion to be done by bees, . The: practice of 
spreading tan on the walks or spaces between 
the rows to keep the vines-clean and free from 
grit, has become a common practice with us— 
and is much approved. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I hope you will not get 
tired of a good cause. I had these remarks 
mostly penned before your last issue, which con- 
tained an able article.on the same subject, 
You are at liberty, therefore, to make whatever 
use you see fit of my observations. I have 
somewhat abridged them in consequence of your 
anticipating me. But I will just say I should 
be glad to see any thing new on the subject in 
every paper. It would at least “keep it before 
the people.” 

Just allow me to tell you that a lady took my 
last paper out of the office, and brought it to 
me, and very deliberately sat down to read that 
very article on the “Strawberry Culture” be- 
fore she could spare me the paper. W. D. 

aFew persons can select the best location. 
The strawberry wants the sun, air and moist- 
ure, and yet wet land must be well drained, and 
all soils should be drained and sub-soiled for 


the strawberry. 

bWater should be given freely when needed ; 
but except in drouth, it is not essential so often 
as every night and morning “through the bear- 
ing season.” 

eSome suggest that the first runners thrown 
out early in August, immediately transplanted, 
are the best, and are the most certain to pro- 
duce a good crop of fruit the next season. We 
have usually taken the first runners, but we 
know of no reason to prefer them, except they 
are stronger plants. The usual season of trans- 
planting is in spring, when the plants will be- 
come easily well established; some, however, 
take September ; but there is then danger that 
the plants will not become sufficiently rooted 
before winter, and will be thrown out by the 
frost. During July and August is a favorable 
time to transplant, if care be taken to protect 
the plants from sun and drouth, 

—_—»-0. «—— 


PROPAGATION OF THE HOLLYHOCK, 


We know of but three modes of propagating 
the hollyhock: 1. By seed; 2. By cuttings; 
and 8. By dividing the roots. The first mode 
has been already discussed; it remains for us 
to consider the two latter. Propagation by cut- 
tings is the best mode of obtaining good plants, 
and the practice may be carried on from March 
to October. Most: of the old plants give an 
abundance of young shoots early in spring ; and 
so soon as these become a little hard they may 
be cut off close to the sten:, leaving about three 
of the best shoots for flower-spikes. Place 
three or four cuttings round a five-inch pot, in 
a rather light sandy soil. Plunge them in a 
close frame, where, in a few weeks, they will 
have formed new leaves and roots, and may be 
potted off, each in a separate four-inch pot. As 
fresh shoots form on the old plants they may be 
treated similarly, up to midsummer, after which 
period we would prefer leaving the wood to be- 
come hard before making the cuttings. In the 
latter case a single eye is sufficient to make a 
plant ; but the wood-shoots, and not the flower- 
shoots, should be chosen. It sometimes hap- 
pens that. the eyes developed at. the base of a 
spike produce wood-shoots, but they more usu- 
ally produce flower-shoots, The latter take 
root and form plants, but are not of the best 
description. Cuttings made from single eyes 
may be completely buried beneath the soil, leay- 
ing the foot-stalk only protruding above; they 
should then be placed in a close frame, if with 
bottom-heat so much the better, and the eyes 
quickly push through the soil, and form stout 
healthy plants. These, when rooted, may also 
be transferred to single pots, there to await 
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transplantation in autumn or spring, as before 
recommended. ; 

Propagation by division is best carried out in 
autumn, immediately that the flowering is over. ~ 
A large, well-ordered plant. may sometimes be 
divided into several, but in general three or four 
is a more advantageous number. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, is gained by breaking the old plants into 
too many pieces; every separate part should 
carry with it a good share of roots. Seedlings 
and others that may bloom late cannot be di- 
vided till the spring. March is, perhaps, the 
best time, and the fragments, if not broken too 
fine, will flower well dating the first autumn. 

It is but the few who grow for exhibition, 
but they are often the most ardent cultivators ; 
and we would say a few words on this subject 
ere we conclude.—Hovey’s Magazine. 
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Everyzopy has heard of ‘‘ white blackbirds,” 
but Capt. Augur, of . Woodbridge, Ct, has 
shown us a quality of white whortlederries, 
picked on the farm of Horace Candee, in Oxford, 
a day or two since. They resemble in size and 
taste, the ordinary berry of that name, but are 
white instead of black when ripe. The bushes 
on which they grow, occupy but a small space, 
and for years have not extended perceptibly.— 
New-Haven Register. 

While passing over the elevated peaks of the 
White Mountain range a year or two ago, we 
were shown by the guide specimens of a 
berry closely answering the description here 
given, which grew wild among the cliffs, in. shel- 
tered spots. In flavor, however, they were su- 
perior to the common wortleberry—the juice 
seeming more like a rich, clarified syrup. 
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Huck eperries.—Newport, we have good rea- 
son to believe, is the largest huckleberry mar- 
ket in the world. The captain of the sloop 
Resolution, which runs daily between Wickford 
and that city, informed us that he carried as 
freight, during the past week, to Newport, no 
less than 400 bushels of this favorite berry. 
These, at the price they were selling at,—eight 
cents a quart—amount to the pretty little sum 
of $924! These were principally the product of 
three towns,—North Kingston, Exeter and Rich- 
mond.— Greenwich Pendalum. 








Savine Frower Sesp.—The lovers of flowers 
should remember now, that many fine varieties 
are ripening their seeds, and it is the best time 
to secure them. Put them up in neat papers, 
mark their names legibly upon them, and put 
them away in a dry place; and next spring you 
will be glad that you have taken this slight 
trouble. 

Canary Sexep.—Miss Matilda Y. Safford, of 
this city, has sent us a sample of canary seed 
of her own raising. The stalks will average 
about two feet in length, the longest being 29 
inches. The heads, which contain the seeds, 
resemble, as much as any thing, hops, and there 
is but one head to astalk.. As this kind. of 
grain is very easily raised, and the price is high, 
$4.00 per bushel, it would bea good plan for 
some of our farmers to put in a small patch of 
it next spring. It looks well, while‘ growing, is 
easily gathered, and if not. wanted for their own 
use, will find a quick sale in the market.— 
Maine Farmer. 

+ Fe 3 

Green Corn Puppinc.—Take twelve ears of 
corn; cut the hull of each row with a sbarp- 
pointed knife, then with the back of the knife, 
scrape all the milk from the corn, leaving the 
hull on the cob; to this milk add one-half tea- 
cup of good cream, three table-spoonsfulls of 
flour; three of sugar, one of butter, two eggs-—= 
stir well and bake the same as corn bread.— 
Towa Farmer. . ; 


One swallow does not make a Summer, but 
one grasshopper can make a Spring. 
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Our XIII. Volume commences after two num- 
bers more, and we have bright prospects of a 
large addition to our present number of readers. 
We also have confidence to believe that all our 
present readers are so well satisfied and pleased 
with our paper, that they will each make some 
effort to extend its circulation among their 
neighbors. We wish also to form a previous 
acquaintance with others who will assist in 
spreading a knowledge of the paper, and we 
therefore make the following 

PROPOSITION : 

During the next week, every person send- 
ing in a subscription to begin with the next vol- 
ume, shall receive the remaining numbers of this 
volume FREE—to be directed either to themselves, 
or to any friend whose address they may give. 

For terms, see last page, and notice that in 
a year there are two complete volumes, each 
having 416 large pages with a full index. 
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TBE DROUTH~-THE CORN CROP. 


WE notice that the New-York Tribune and 
other leading journals of the country, contain 
alarming editorials on the above subject. We 
have had considerable experience, for many 
years past, in the partial observations and re- 
ports of interested parties, and are consequently 
in the habit of making large allowances for 
them. 

There is no doubt a severe drouth has long 
prevailed; and that the corn, and potatoes, tur- 
nips, and late grass have suffered materially, yet 
we do not believe sufficiently so to make a gen- 
eral scarcity, or very greatly enhance the price 
of these important products. 

When corn has become so well grown as to 
shade the ground on which it is growing, it suf- 
fers less in a drouth than any othercrop. Corn 
generally throughout the county was sufficiently 
furward to do this before the drouth set in; and 
we have reason to believe, judging from our 
own observations and advices—which up to this 
date have been extensive—that the corn crop 
throughout the United States will be nearly a 
Jull average. Add to this that the wheat, rye, 
barley, and oats have been judged to be over an 
average, and that the European crops, so far as 
heard from, have turned out well. We think, 
therefore, that prices cannot in any event rule so 
high for eight months to come as they have the 
past eight months. 

It must be recollected that a much greater 
breadth of land has been sown and planted this 
year, in proportion to the population of the 
United States, than has ever before been done; 
and that the grain crops of the Southern States, 
(already harvested,) of California, Oregon, and 
British America, have never been any thing 
like so large as they are the present season. 
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Booxs.—We have on hand several books de- 
serving of notice, which we are obliged to defer 
for want of time to do them justice. Our rule’ 
is to read books before noticing them. We are 
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unwilling to express an opinion of a book, when 
we have merely read the title page. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.— We desire to call particu- 
lar attention to the recent advertisements in our 
columns, among which we enumerate, Messrs. 
Jewett & Co.’s announcement of Dr. Dadd’s 
valuable work on the Horse; the Imported 
Stock chosen by that veteran breeder, Dr. Ar- 
thur Watts, of Chillicothe, and Mr. A. Waddle, 
of Clark county, Ohio, embracing Short-Horn 
cattle, Long-Wooled and South-down sheep; 
that of Mr. Bolden, of Lancaster, England, of 
young bulls got by the celebrated Grand Duke, 
for some account of which, see notice of Mr. 
Thorne’s stock, page 369 ; the Short-Horns and 
sheep bred by Mr. Rotch, and for sale at Albion, 
Illinois; the Devon bulls of Mr. Faile, of West 
Farms, which we can recommend as very choice ; 
the sheep of Mr. Clew, of this city. The United 
States Review, &c. 

Advertisers will please recollect that our pa- 
per is read by a large number of the most in- 
fluential, wealthy, and intelligent country gen- 
tlemen and farmers; and that it is generally 
said to bé the great stock organ of the United 
States and Canada. 
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GET WHEAT INTO THE GROUND EARLY. 


Every year’s experience and observation, 
shows more and more plainly, the importance 
of sowing wheat early. In looking over hun- 
dreds of reports of the state of the wheat crop 
the present season, we have almost been sur- 
prised at the very frequent recurrence of these 
instructive words, “‘ Early sown wheat is good, 
but later sown was winter-killed,” or “ destroyed 
by insects.” We think we are safe in saying in 
respect to the past crop, that three-fourths of 
the better fields were those sown early, and the 
greater part of that. destroyed or injured was 
late sown. 

Wheat should get well rooted before frosts 
set in. The long roots will be far less likely to 
be thrown out by the heaving of the ground in 
freezing. Nature is a good teacher; as soon as 
the old crop is ripe, the seeds fall upon the 
ground and commence growing again. Where 
the ground is prepared by cultivation, less time 
is required for vigorous roots to be formed; but 
the very common error is that of deferring sow- 
ing till too late a season. North of latitude 42°, 
it would be better if every grain of seed wheat 
could be in the ground early in September. 
From 40° to 42° latitude, wheat sowing should 
be finished by the first week in October. 
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‘SOW HARDY VARIETIES (OF WHEAT. 


Every locality has some kinds of wheat 
which have proved more hardy than others. 
This matter is abundantly worthy of the atten- 
tion of every wheat grower. He should hunt 
up these hardier varieties, and if possible secure 
them for seed, and not sow a less valuable kind 
because he happens to have it. He can usually 
exchange with a neighbor, giving wheat good 
for consumption or the market, for that which is 
more valuable for seed. It is much better to 
give two bushels for one, than not to use the 
best seed. A yield of two or three more bush- 





els per acre for the same !nbor in cultivating, 


will well pay for the additional expense and 
trouble of changing seed. 

Accounts from a large number of localities, 
indicate that the Red Mediterranean has excelled 
in hardiness, and in freedom from attacks of in- 
sects. In only two or three itistances have we 
heard of this variety suffering greatly during 
the past season. One farmer writing from 
South-western New-York says, “ our wheat has 
suffered greatly; even the Red Mediterrancan 
has not entirely escaped.” 

We are only giving our own impressions in 
regard to this variety. If we are not correct 
we shall be happy to be set right, though our 
opinion is not hastily or carelessly formed. 
This variety does not produce quite so wh.te 
flour as some others, and commands a trifle 
lower price in the market ; but this drawback 
is more than counterbalanced by the advantages 
mentioned above. 
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LOOK OUT IN SEASON FOR A WHEAT-DBILL. 





WE believe that every person who cultivates 
twenty or thirty acres of grain crops, will make 
a good investment if he purchase a seed-sower. 
One machine, however, will answer for several 
small farms. Some of the advantages of drill- 
ing in wheat instead of sowing it broad-cast, are 
the following : 

The seed is put into the ground at a uniform 
depth, the plants come up evenly, grow evenly, 
and ripen at the same time. 

A much smaller quantity of seed is required, 
because no allowance need be made for portions 
of it left partially covered, or covered too deep- 
ly, or for a large number of seeds falling to- 
gether, as is the case in broad-cast sowing. 
Nearly a half bushel of seed may be saved from 
each acre. With the present price of wheat, 
this saving alone would pay the cost of a sower 
the first year upon a large farm, or where sev- 
eral small farmers unite with each other in pur- 
chasing one. 

Where the plants grow at uniform distances, 
the light and air enter more freely, and a more 
vigorous growth is secured. Direct experiments 
have shown that where heads of wheat stand 
apart from each other, the number of grains 
upon a head are often more than double the 
number found upon those growing closely to- 
gether, while the kernals are much larger. 

With the plants at equal distances, the roots 
occupy the whole of the soil, and do not inter- 
fere with each other. There is in this case a 
greater certainty of using up all the fertilizers 
applied to the ground. 
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Snort-Horn Cartrie, SHEEP, &€., FoR SaLe.— 
We desire to call attention to the advertisement 
of Mr. Hupsoy, of Albion, Indiana, in our pre- 
sent number. His stock is from the celebrated 
herd and flocks of Mr. Francis Rotch, of Morris, 
Otsego county, N. Y., so favorably known all 
over the country for his superior importations, 
and celebrity as a breeder. It is an excellent 
opportunity for our friends at the west to supply 
themselves now with a few choice animals for 
the improvement of their herds and flocks. By 
taking them from Indiana they save much risk 
and expense in purchasing and removing from a 
great distance. Mount Vernon, on theriver, is 





only 80 miles from Albion. : 
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WHAT TOADS ARE MADE FOR. 
THE JEWEL FOUND. 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
— Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Tuts old fable of the toad is exploded, and 
both jewels and venom are looked for in vain 
about his warty head. Neither for good or 
bad qualities is he celebrated, and he is looked 
upon as a reproach to the divine workmanship, 
a disgusting reptile without use, appreciable by 
man. But there was truth as well as poetry in 
Shakspear’s illustration. The toad has a jewel, 
but he was mistaken about its locality. It is 
seated in his stomach, instead of his head, and 
unlike the oyster, whose pearls are the result of 
disease, this comes of health and good digestion. 

We were walking in our garden the other day, 
and came upon one of these squatters, among 
our squash vines. He was seated near his hole 
in the wall, surveying the premises with philo- 
sophic calmness. Have you ever noticed, that 
there is a very benevolent expression in the eye 
of a toad? If it were not for that ugly-looking 
skin, we could call him a gentleman. His 
philosophic mien was catching, and we fell to 
speculating upon the value wrapt up in that 
carbuncle jacket. We asked that question so 
current in upper tendom, what is he worth ? 
not looking upon him, however, as a candidate 
for matrimonial honors, even if it should appear 
that he had a million of jewels in his head. 
Was there such painstaking in making him 
wide-mouthed, pot-bellied, moping and ugly, 
for no purpose? Some pestiferous squash bugs 
were crawling upon a neighboring leaf, and we 
threw a couple of them within reach of his 
mouth. His eye flashed with intelligence, and 
quick as thought, his capacious jaws closed over 
the unlucky insects with a snap like that of a 
miser’s purse clasp closing upon mint drops. 
We saw at once the use of toads. The jewel 
was an appetite for bugs. 


+? 6 e——_ 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 


Saratoca County (N. Y.) Acricunturat So- 
cieTy.—The next annual Show of this Society, 
will take place at Mechanicsville, on the 12th, 
18th and 14th of next month. A military 
company from Albany will be at the fair. 


Tue Hartrorp (Conn.) County Acricu- 
TURAL Sccrery will hold their next annual Show 
at Hartford, during the first week in October, 
We learn that vigorous exertions are being made 
to get up a large exhibition of the products of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Industry. 


Cuester County, Pa.—This county has a 
flourishing Horticultural Society, which will 
hold an Annual Exhibition at Westchester, on 
the 7th, 8th and 9th days of September. The 
County Agricultural Society, will hold its annual 
Show on the 8th and 9th days of the same 
month at the same place, making it convenient 
for visitors to attend both shows at one visit. 


Quzen’s County (N. Y.) Acricutrurat, So- 
crety will hold their next annual Show at Ja- 
macia, on the 28th of September next. 


Onempa Copnry Acricutturan Socrery.—The 
annual Industrial Exhibition of the Oneida 
County Agricultural Society, will be held at 
Utica, on the 19th, 20th and 21st of September. 
From the list of premiums and directory, we 
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should conclude that the Society were expecting 
a fine time on the occasion. The President is 
Levi T. Marshall, of Vernon; Vice-Presidents, 
Horace H. Eastman, Marshall and Calvin Bish- 
op, of Verona; Secretary, J. Wyman Jones, of 
Utica. 
——+ @o—_— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


A LETTER FROM NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


New-Hampsnire has been for several weeks 
suffering from an unusual and protracted 
drought. Corn, in some localities, is entirely 
ruined, and potatoes are much injured. The 
yield of hay has not been as great as was an- 
ticipated. Much of the grass was winter- 
killed, and the dry weather also has operated 
to diminish the usual crop. Fruit is scarce. 

It is found difficult to procure laborers suffi- 
cient for the necessities of farmers, here, as in 
other places. I have seen fields of oats ready 
for the harvest, in danger of being lost, for want 
of reapers. 

It is astonishing, when such numbers of 
needy foreigners are constantly landing on our 
shores, that there should be such a destitution 
of men willing to plow, or dig, or mow, or do 
any thing which will give honest employment, 
and raise them above the fear of want, or dan- 
ger of starvation. Our cities are crowded with 
multitudes, who can scarcely procure the 
merest necessaries of life, and to whom the idea 
of comfort is as foreign as possible. They are 
many of them willing to work, but they know 
not how to procure it. It is always painful to 
see two classes in the community, each suffer- 
ing for want of aid from the other, and yet un- 
able, from the force of circumstances, or from 
want of energy to overcome those circum- 
stances, to render each other the good they need. 

I have been gratified as I have driven about 
this delightful country, to see labor-saving ma- 
chines introduced, where once it would not have 
been supposed they could have been used. The 
scarcity of laborers will, undoubtedly, eventu- 
ally be supplied in this way. 

Ihave no sympathy with those who believe 
the world is constantly growing worse and 
worse, for it seems to me to be constantly im- 
proving. Man is continually becoming less and 
less of an animal, and more of an intellectual 
being. ‘Though he must earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, he begins to have a higher 
purpose than merely to supply the wants of his 
physical nature, and every new machine which 
is invented, that gives him leisure for mental 
improvement, raises him in the scale of being, 
and places him a little nearer the angels. 

There are many good people who feel that 
Christians should deny themselves all the ele- 
gancies, and many of the comforts of life, and 
who would confine them to that which is neces- 
sary to sustain their existence. What an unin- 
teresting, and unattractive. world would they 
have made! Every one moulded after the 
same pattern as his neighbor, they would be as 
pleasing as a community of Shakers, and would 
all grow up as much alike as a grove of pines. 
Smiles and laughter would be driven from the 
world, and sighs and tears hold undisputed 
sway. I know there is sorrow enough in this 
world to make any heart sad and desponding, 


that only looks on the dark side, but there is } Jan 


also mellow moonlight, and bright, cheerful 





sunlight for those who lift their eyes to the 
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blue heavens, and even “darkness shows us 
worlds of light, we never saw by day.” Olouds 
and storms sometimes apparently blot out the 
sun, and hide the moon and stars from our 
view, but they are shining on forever the same, 
and our faith and hope need not falter, even if, 
for a time, they are utterly obscured. 

Those tenement houses in New-York, which 
are crowded with occupants from attic to base- 
ment, afford us an example—an extreme one 
perhaps—of the results of being confined to the 
mere necessaries of life. These people are not 
placed in circumstances to improve, and they 
rarely do improve ; but increase their comforts, 
give them three rooms instead of one, their 
feeling of respectability is developed, and they 
are really more respectable. Place these same 
individuals in the country, in a cottage beneath 
the shade of some friendly tree, with a few 
flowers and shrubs about them, and they are 
still further elevated above their former posi- 
tion, and desire that their children should be 
educated and prepared to act well their various 
parts in life. 

All leveling in society should be a leveling up- 
ward. Weshould have no desire to bring others 
down, but it is always laudable to wish to rise 
ourselves, and to give our children advantages 
which we have never possessed. Too many re- 
formers, seek to foster prejudice against cultiva- 
tion and refinement, and represent these graces 
as opposed to republicanism and democracy. 
They are entirely mistaken, for these should be 
as much a theme in the farm-house, as in the 
palaces of Fifth Avenue, and will be found every 
where, when cordially received, pleasant and 
agreeable guests. 

There are no poor in the country as there are 
in the city. Man’s independence is not crushed 
out of him, and he looks a map, not an animal.: 
Why will not some of the grief-stricken child- 
ren of unremunerative toil, leave the hot, fever- 
ish, over-crowded cities, and come among these 
noble hills, whose very air is freedom? 

It is interesting, as one travels through the 
country, to observe the different growth of the 
same plants, in different soils and climates. I 
have seen corn at the West, so high that a gen- 
tleman riding in among it, could not reach the 
top even with his riding-whip, while here in 
New-Hampshire, I have seen it in blossom, and 
perfecting its golden grain, when not more than 
two feet high. The trees, too, seem like babies, 
when compared with those magnificent forests, . 
which tower aloft in their grandeur, on the 
deep, rich soil of Ohio. 

If New-Hampshire cannot boast of the fer- 
tility of her soil, and the abundance and luxuri- 
ance of her vegetation, she can show us her 
grand old hills, which have borne the storms of 
centuries, and she can point us to her sons who 
are known in all lands; and who, “ where’re they 
roam, whatever clime they see,” cherish a warm | 
love for the mother that bore them, and whose 
hearts, untraveled, fondly turn to the scenes of 
their childhood. Why is it that the inhabitants 
of a mountainous country have so strong and 
true a patriotism? The Swiss mountaineers 
weep as they listen, in foreign lands, to their 
national songs, and Yankee Doodle has power 
to quicken the pulse of any child of New-Eng- 


d. 
“ Land of the forest and the rock, 





Of dark blue lake, and mighty river, 
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The storms career, the lightnings shock— 
My own green land forever.” 


“The blessing of our Motherland” 
Be “‘ on us” where “ we go.” 
Anne Hope. 
—-_0 © e—_—_. 


A Lares Lor or Basres.—The Dayton (Ohio) 
Gazette gives an account of a German woman 
living in that county, who had six children at 
one birth. The children are now six months 
old, all alive, and were at Dayton with their 
mother, on Tuesday. They were in a wagon 
with her, snugly propped up in a wine basket. 
They are all boys, and small of their age. 

Wedo not know whether the above is de- 
rived from Munchausen or. not, as we believe he, 
too, wasa German. But at any rate, we think 
the babies ought to be entered for a premium 
at the great Ohio Agricultural Show, which is 
soon to come off. They will at least take the 
first prize for numbers, if not for beauty and 
size. 

——-9-0——_ 

Tose Warermetons.—The Wakulla (Fla.) 
Times of the 2d, is responsible for the follow- 
ing: That watermelon, a slice of which we ate 
on Suaday, weighed 50 pounds. In the lot 
from which it was taken, there was one that 
weighed 81 pounds. They were raised by Mr. 
M. M. Isler, of Leon county. 

Wonder if our friend of the Zimes has not 
mistaken this for a Valparaiso Squash / 
——- eee 

A Norra Caroxtima Eprror.— The Milton 
Chronicle sums up the occupations of his neigh- 
bor of the Spectator as follows : 

“He is an officiating minister of the gospel; 
a licensed attorney ; a Newspaper Editor ; Agent 
for nearly all the Insurance and Assurance com- 
panies north of the Potomac; commissioner for 
thirty States, and an applicant for the same 
when Kansas and Nebraska shall have come in; 
Bank Director; Chairman of the Board of Su- 
perintendents of Common Schools Temperance 
Orator ; Agent and Counsel for Wake Forest 
ees President and Secretary of all the 

of the Baptist Church, &c. ; and in addi- 
tion, he owns. more town property, has the 
neatest farm, the best fruits, and the finest cat- 
tle, of any man in the county. 

There seems to be an anomaly in some parts 
of this statement. How an officiating minister 
of the gospel, and a Newspaper Editor should 
own more town property, have the neatest farm, 
&c., of any man in the county, seems to us as 
strange as that a poet should live on Fifth 
Avenue and keep a carriage. The other offices 
account for it, probably. 


—~ee o——— 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 

East CLEevELAND, Ohio, Aug. 14th. 
Tuere is supposed to have been rain in these 
parts in the days of Noah; but since that time 
itis doubtful. The oldest inhabitant is “largely 
eblivious.” Vegetation is greyer than the dawn 
of day, and smaller than the compassion of an 
“arch-angel fallen.” Farmers and stock are 
expected «to live, for the next year, upon the 
hopes of the future and the remains of the past. 

L. W. Forp. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
CROPS IN ORANGE COUNTY. 
Tue weather continues very dry with us. Our 


pasture_has failed now onevery farm. There 
is nothing on our fields, except corn, that has 
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& green appearance, and that is fast drying up. 
Early corn will be a failure, and there will not 
be more than half a crop of late, unless we have 
rain soon, Buckwheat, in many cases, is but 
just out of the ground, so that we cannot ex- 
pect to have a crop now. Farmers are looking 
with wishful eyes for rain. Clouds pass over 
and around in all directions, but we get no rain 
as yet. E. 8. 
August 15th, 1854. 
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“Base AnD Tivset Trappives.”—The New- 
Brunswick Fredonian is guilty of the following: 


“Trapp” must leave or send his real name to 
this office before he can expect his communica- 
tion to receive that consideration or examination 
necessary to insure it a place in our columns. 
We never allow ourselves to be entrapped into 
publishing articles in the Fredonian without first 
knowing from whom they come. 


Scrap-Book. 


PILGRIM MOTHERS, 











A xapy of San Francisco, being invited to 
send ina toast to be read at the anniversary 
celebration of the landing of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, furnished the following. It is spicy enough 
to flavor half a dozen anniversary dinners : 

The ‘Pilgrims Fathers,” forsooth! What 
had they to endure in comparison to the Pil- 
grim Mothers? Itis true that they had hunger, 
and cold, and sickness, and danger—foes with- 
out and within—but the unfortunate Pilgrim 
mothers! they had not only ail these to endure, 
but they had the Pilgrim Fathers also ; and yet 
their names are never mentioned. Who ever 
heard of the Pilgrim Mothers? Whoever gave 
a dinner in honor of them? Who ever writes 
songs, drinks toasts, and makes speeches in re- 
collection of them? This self-sufficiency on the 
part of men is beyond endurance. One would 
actually suppose that New-England had been 
colonized by men, and posterity provided by a 
special act of Providence! Only Mrs. Hermans 
has ventured to insinuate that there ever was a 
woman in the case—that the May Flower ever 
brought any thing but men across the Atlantic. 
I assure you, my dear friend, that I am perfectly 
disgusted with the self-conceit of men; they 
appropriate every thing to themselves—even the 
settlement of a colony, and the peopling of a 
whole continent. I did hope there was one pre- 
rogative they would leave to women. We have 
submitted quietly to their inventions in super- 
ceding us in many things, but we will not 
tamely submit to be deprived of this one privi- 
lege; we will not ourselves be deluded into the 
belief that New-England was settled and peopled 
entirely by Pilgrim Fathers. How could they 
have been Fathers if there had been no mothers? 
And I hope, dear Captain, that I have succeeded 
in convincing you that you will be lending your- 
self to an act of great injustice toward us, if 
you do not propose for your toast, ‘‘ The Pilgrim 
Mothers.” 


——+@ e———- 


THE MILKMAN. 


Jinks, the Hastings milkman, one morning 
forgot to water the milk. In the hall of the 
first customer in his round, the omission dashed 
upon Jinks’ wounded feelings. A large tub of 
fine clear water stood on the floor by his side; 
no eye was upon him, and thrice did Jinks dilute 
his milk with a large measure filled from the 
tub, before the maid brought up her jugs. 
Jinks served her, and went on. While he was 
bellowing down the next area, his first custom- 
er’s footman beckoned to him from the door. 
Jinks returned, and was immediately ushered 
into the-library. There sat my lord, who had 
just tasted the milk. 











“Jinks!” said his lordship. 

‘My lord!” replied Jinks. 

“ Jinks,” continued his lordship, ‘I should 
feel particularly obliged if you would henceforth 
bring me the milk and water separately, and al- 
low me the favor of mixing them myself.” 

“‘ Well, my lord it’s useless to deny the thing, 
for Isuppose your lordship watched me while—” 

“No,” interrupted the Nobleman. ‘ The 
fact is, that my children bathe at home, Jinks, 
and the tub in the hall was full of sea water, 
Jinks,” 
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AGRICULTURE IN ICELAND. 


On stepping ashore in Iceland, the total ab- 
sence of trees and forests, and the astonishing - 
purity of the atmosphere, strike the spectator 
as among the most remarkable characteristics 
of the country. The fields are beautifully green ; 
the mountains, clothed in purple heath, appear 
so near that you are almost tempted to reach 
forth your hand to touch their sides. At fif- 
teen or twenty miles distance, they appear but 
three or four; and at seventy or eighty miles, 
they seem within ten or fifteen. Such is the 
effect of the magical purity of the atmosphere. 
In other countries you go and visit cities and 
ruins; here you sec nature in her most fantas- 
tic forms. In other states you pay a shilling, a 
franc, or a piastre, for a warm bath in a vat of 
marble ; here you bathe in a spring of any de- 
sired temperature, or plunge into a cool lake, and 
swim to the region of a hot spring in the bot- 
tom, guided by a stream on the surface. In 
other lands you step into marble palaces that 
are lined with gold and precious stones, and 
find hereditary legislators making laws to keep 
the people in subjection ; here you see a grass- 
grown amphitheater where an elective congress 
met and legislated in the open air for nearly a 
thousand years, In other and more favored 
climes, you find comfortable houses, and “ fruits 
of fragrance blush on every tree;” here, not a 
fruit, save one small and tasteless berry, and 
not a single variety of grain, will ripen, and 
their houses are mere huts of lava and turf, 
looking as green as the meadows and pastures. 
Tn other lands coal, and wood fires enliven every 
hearth, and mines of iron, lead, copper, silver, 
and gold, reward the labor of the delver; but 
here not a particle of coal, not one mineral of value 
and not one stick of wood larger than a walk- 
ing-cane can be found. Many of the mountains 
are clad in eternal snows,and some pour out rivers 
of fire several times every century. But, though 
sterile the soil and scanty the productions, our 
knowledge of the country must be limited if we 
consider it barren of historical facts and literary 
reminiscences. A country like this, nearly as 
large as England, must possess few agricultural 
and commercial resources, to have at this time, 
nearly one thousand years after its first settle- 
ment, a population of only sixty thousand souls, 
yet the Icelanders, while laboring under great 
disadvantages, are more contented, moral and 
religious, possess greater attachment to country, © 
are less given to crime and altercation, and show 
greater hospitality and kindness to strangers, 
than any other people the sun shines upon. 
Their contentment and immunity from crime 
and offence, do not rise from sluggishness and 
indolence of character; nor or they noted alone 
for their negative virtues. They possess a 
greater spirit of historical research and literary 
inquiry, have more scholars, poets, and learned 
men, than can be found among an equal popula- 
tion on the face of the globe. Some of their lin- 
guists speak and write a greater number of lan- 
guages than those that [ have ever met -in any 
other country.—WMiles’ Rambling in Iceland. 

—_*0«———- 

Orvet Wor«.— Do you do crewel. work 2” 
asked a Boston lady of her New-Hampshire 
cousin, while on a visit up country. 

‘Well, yes, I do sometimes; I kill the tur: 
keysand the chickens, when father goes ‘to 
market, and its crwe/ work enough I tell you.—- : 
Lynn News, 














Name. Where held, Date, 
ILu1NoIs, Springfield, Sept. 12-15 
Kentucky, Lexington, “12-16 
Lower Oanada, Quebec, “ 12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough, 18-15 
Ohio, Newark, “16-22 
Michigan, Detroit, “26-29 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, “27-29 
Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2-6 
New-York, New-York, “ 8-6 
New-Hampshire, “ 3-6 
Maryland, Baltimore, “38-6 
Indiana, Madison, “4-7 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “4-7 
Connecticut, | New-Haven, * 10-18 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “17-20 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18-19 
Georgia, Augusta, «238-26 
Towa, Fairfield, “25 
National Cattle 

Show, Springfield, Ohio, ‘“ 26-27 

New-York County Sows. 
Oneida, Rome, Sept. 19-21 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, “ 19-21 
Delaware, Delhi, * 20-21 
Franklin, Malone, “20-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, “* 21-22 
Washington, No. White Creek, ‘“ 21-29 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow, “ 24-27 
Albany, Albany, «26-28 
Putnam, Carmel, “© 26-27 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Corners, 29-80 
Onto County SHows. 
Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 
Pickaway, Circleville, “6-8 
Clinton, Wilmington, “12-18 
Delaware, Delaware, “13-14 
Medina, Medina, “13-14 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, “ 26-28 
Lucas, Toledo, © 26-27 
Sandusky, Clyde, 26-27 
Hardin, Kenton, “ 27-28 
Lorain, Elyria, “ 27-28 
Richland, Mansfield, “ 97-28 
Miami, Troy, “27-29 
Geauga, (Free,) Claridon, ‘“* 27-29 
Mahoning, Canfield, “28-29 
Summit, Akron, «23-29 
Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 3-5 
Logan, Bellefontain, “3-5 
Clarke, Springfield, “8-5 
Clermont, Bantam, “ 3-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, “8-5 
Morgan, McConnellsville, “3-4 
Ross, Chilicoth, “3-5 
Hamilton, Carthage, “44-6 
Wood, Portageville, “445 
Ashland, Ashland, 46 
Geaugo, Burton, se ee 
Henry, Napoleon, “« 5-6 
Holmes, Millersburgh, “6-6 
Gallia, Gallipolis, Ces Gin 
Harrison, Cadiz, 6" pe8 
Trumbull, Warren, “. B-6 
Licking, Newark, “11-12 
Preble, New-Paris, “11-18 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “12-13. 
Defiance, Defiance, “12-18 
Carroll, Carrollton, “* 17-19 
PennsyLvania County Sows. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, Sept. 18-15 
Delaware, Chester, “ 14-16 
Mercer, Mercer, 19-20 
York, “20-22 
Monongahala Valley, Monong.’ City, ‘‘ .28-29 
Alleghany, Pa., Pittsburg, Oct. 3-6 
Tioga, Tioga Valley, “ £5 
Somerset, Somerset, “oc 
Lawrence, “; ddd 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, “11-18 
Montgomery, Springtown, 
Fullon, McConnellsburg, * 26-28 
Nrw-Jersey County Snows. 

Cumberland, Bridgeton, Sept. 15 
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Gloucester, Woodbury, este 
Monmouth, Freehold, gees 3 
County SHows MiscELLANEOUs. 

Hillsborough, N. H,, Nashua, Sept. 26-27 
Rockingham, N. H., Exeter, “18-14 
Grafton, N. H., Lyme, “21-22 
Cheshire, N. H., Keene, “ 96-27 
Merrimack, N. H., Fisherville, “ 27-28 
Fairfield, Ct., Stamford, «26-29 
North Aroostook, Me., Presque Isle, “ 4-5 
Cass, Mich., Cassopo, Oct. 3-4 
Livingston, Mich., Howell‘ “3-5 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Exrrrine Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agricultwrist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 





Bounp Votumres.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 

Ws find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properl 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid _tiey have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 








continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. 


Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentall 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose 24- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 

To CorresPonpENts.— We have several .com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 

--—ee@e—— 
From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, July 31. 


REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tax depression in the Wheat trade amounted 
to a panic in the early part of the week, and 
forced sales were in many cases made at a de- 
cline of 6s, to 10s. per gr. on the rates current 
eight days before. Within the last few days 
sellers have shown less disposition to press busi- 
ness, and the downward movement appears for 
the present to be arrested. That there are 
good grounds for concluding that quotations of 
Wheat may range very much lower than they 
have done since the harvest of 1853, if this 
year’s crop should prove abundant and be well 
secured, is self-evident; but many vicisitudes 
may yet take place before so desirable a result 
shall have been accomplished; indeed, it is by 
no means certain that, even with fine weather 
for the ingathering, the produce will be such as 
to put the country in the position it usually 
holds at this period of the year in regard to 
stocks.. It can scarcely be questioned that 
farmers, as a body, hold very little Wheat; 
here and there a wealthy individual may have 
been induced, by the possibility of higher 
prices, to hold back; but this.is certainly the 
exception, and any one who travels through the . 
country cannot help observing the almost com- 
plete clearance of the stack-yards. We think, 
therefore, that it must be admitted that the 
growers will have little or nothing on hand by 
the time the new Wheat shall have become 
available. As yet, only a few patches of Tala- 
vera Wheat has been cut. Reaping will not, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
general fora fortnight, and the fields will proba- 
bly not be cleared by the 1st of September... 
To act as if all danger were over, is, to say the 
least, somewhat permature; We sincerely trust 
that nothing may occur to detract from the 
present cheering prospects. We believe that 
the yield will be a good average, and the qual- 
ity, with auspicious weather, fine ; but it must 
be recollected that as yet hardly a sheaf of corn 
has been housed, and a great deal must there- 
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fore still depend upon the weather. It is not 
easy to determine, under existing circumstances, 
what would be the probable range of prices 
provided the harvest in this country and on the 
continent of Europe should be well secured. 
Stocks abroad are, we believe, as nearly ex- 
hausted as with us, which must, in the natural 
course of things, have some effect. 





CONTINENTAL CO8N TRADE. 


By the latest advices from the north of Eu- 
rope, it appears that the weather, which had in 
the early part of the month been unsettled, 
had become very fine, and that the corn cro,s 
were rapidly approaching maturity. Harvest 
will probably be commenced there about the 
same time as with us, the character of the 
summer having been very similar. It is yet 
too early to form any very definite estimate of 
the probable result of the harvest abroad, but 
most of the accounts agrec in speaking well of 
Sarat and we are therefore inclined to 
think that at least an average of Wheat will be 
produced by the countries bordered by the Bal- 
tic. The quality will be fine if the weather 
should prove favorable for harvesting. The 
prospect of good crops, and the very depressed 
tone of the advices from hence, had not been 
without influence on the trade, but hardly any 
stocks remaining on hand, prices had not given 
way to an extent corresponding with the fall 
here. 

Letters from Danzig, dated Wednesday last, 
report a very dull trade, with quotations little 
better than nominal. Rye cutting has been 
commenced, under hizhly auspicious circum- 
stances, the weather being dry and very warm. 

- The accounts from Rostock, Stettin, Stral- 
sund, &c., are almost unanimous in describing 
the prospects for the harvest as very promis- 
ing. 

In Holland the cutting of Rye has been com- 
menced, and supplies of new being now ex- 

at market, old has receded in price. 
The Wheat trade, under the influence of fine 
weather and flat accounts from this side, had, it 
appears, become exceedingly depressed at Am- 
sterdam, as well as at Rotterdam. 

The Belgian markets, where prices have till 
lately been well supported, have also given way 
this week, and it is evident that the value of 
Wheat will be regulated at all the near continen- 
tal ports by quotations here. 

From France we learn that harvest was draw- 
ing to a close in the south, and that considera- 
ble progress had been made is the northern parts 
ofthe kingdom. The reports respecting the yield 
vary materially, but, on the whole, there appears 
reason to come to the conclusion that the entire 
produce will exceed that of good average years. 
Supplies of new Wheat, Rye, &c., had begun to 
come forward, and the exhaustion of old stocks 
had therefore been less severely felt than had 
been the case a week or two before; prices had 
consequently given way more or less in all the 
ree oe at some the fall had been con- 
si e. 

Letters from the principle Italian ports in- 
form us that the crops of Wheat had been se- 
cured in excellent order, and that the result of 
tie harvest had proved satisfactory in every 
way. Prices had rapidly receded, the down- 
ward movement having been facilitated by the 
fact that the exportation was prohibited till 
December, and that there would consequently 
be no outlet for the extra quantity that might 
be brought to market. 

‘In Spain the Wheat harvest has also given a 
very excellent return, and the chances are that 
that country will have some quantity of Wheat 
to spare for export to Great Britain. 


——*#@e ——_ 


Hoes 1x Kentucxy.—According to the re- 
turns received at the Auditor’s office, the num- 
ber of hogs over six months old is, 1,515,699, 
against 1,356,892, last year. Increase this year, 
158,806 h 


—Leuisvilie Journal, 
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Markets, 


Remarxs.—Under the advices of the Baltic, 
Flour advanced 25 cts. per bbl. Corn is sev- 
eral cents per bushel higher on account of the 
excessive drouth. Pork, Beef and Lard have 
all improved. Clover seed has again advanced 
‘one cent per |b. Wool has receded a little, and 
is dull of sale. 

Cotton and Sugar, an upward tendency. 

Money has become higher again, and no pa- 
per sells under 10 per ct. in the street, while 
good goes all the way from 15 to 30 per cent. 
discount. This is a bad state of affairs for those 
who want to borrow, and should teach the 
farmers to avoid the perils of the needy mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and speculators in general. 

The Weather continues hot and dry; and 
the corn, root, and after grass crops are suffer- 
ing materially from want of rain in many parts 
of the country, but more especially at the 
South-west. 

Since the above was in type, we have received 
per Steamer Dultic the Mark Lane Evpress of 
August 7th, from which we make the following 
interesting extracts in regard to the British and 
Continental harvests : 

The change which has taken place in the 
weather since our last has naturally given rise 
to uneasiness in regard to the harvest. The 
showers were in the early part of the week par- 
tial, but few districts have wholly escaped ; and 
the rain has since become gencral, and so heavy 
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that the crops have been a good deal laid, and 
otherwise injured. Should a period of settled 
dry weather succeed, the mischief might per- 
haps not be serious; but it must be confessed 
that matters are now in a somewhat precarious 
position, and that great injury might result in 
case much more wet should be experienced. In 
this position of affairs an opinion as to the pro- 
bable result of the harvest cannot be safely ven- 
tured on, and all we can say on the subject at 
present is, that, in point of quantity, we think 
there is a full average of Wheat, as well as of 
Spring Corn; wet weather for any length of 
time might, however, greatly detract from the 
produce by waste and damage. We sincerely 
regret that any thing should have occurred to 
cloud the bright prospects which the appearance 
of the fields presented only a week ago; the 
change has been most unfortunate, but we are 
not inclined to give way to gloomy forebodings. 
True, the crops have been lodged and twisted 
about, but an interval of dry, settled weather 
might yet set matters right. We certainly con- 
sidered the late panic uncalled for, and endea- 
vored to prove that such was the case; the dis- 
position appears now to be to run to the other 
extreme, which may be equally dangerous, 
Everything must depend on the weather; 
should it prove tolerably auspicious we might 
yet have a good average crop, in which case the 
range of prices would undoubtedly be much 
lower during the next twelve months than it 
has been since the autumn of 1853. 

In France harvest has not yet been finished, 
and as a somewhat similar change has taken 
place there in the weather, to that unfortunately 
experienced here, some mischief may be done to 
that portion of the corn still out. In the more 
forward departments, the great bulk has, how- 
ever, been safely secured; and though the ac- 
counts are not so unifurmly favorable as from 
Italy and Spain, still the prevailing impression 
appears to be that France will have fuil average 
crops of Wheat and Rye, and we have heard of 
no serious complaints in regard to other articles. 

In Holland the seasons are not much more 
forward than in this country, and throughout 
Germany reaping is usually commenced about 





the same period as in England. The result of 


ee 


the harvest over the Northern and Eastern parts 
of Europe may therefore be said to be as yet 
doubtful, and dependent on the weather. 


——* @-¢—____ 


PRODUCE MARKET. 

Saturday, August 19, 1854. 
THE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 

ations in prices refer chiefly to the gwality of the articles. 
Potatoes have risen within two weeks a dollar on a bar- 
rel. This arises from the dry weather, and from the rot, 
which prevails to some extent. There is but little prospect 
of their being down againat present. The dry weather has 
filled the market with plums. They coms in this week by 
the cart-load, though there were not enough last week 
worth quoting. We saw a few green grapes in market. 
Cabbage still continues very high. In fact nearly all vege- 
tables bring a good price. Tomatoes, however, are rather 
dull. Berries are nearly out of season, Butter, little vari- 


ation. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3 50@$4 ® bbl. ; 
White, $3 25; Sweet, $4 50; Turnips, yellow, $3 50 ® 
bbl. ; Onions, rope, $4 50@#5 50 # hundred bunches , 
bbl. $2 25@2 75; Beets, $2 50@$3 $B hundred bunches ; 
Carrots, same ; Tomatoes, 75c. @ basket ; GreenCorn, 50c. 
@75c. #@ hundred ears; String Beans, 75c. B basket ; 
Lima, $1 ; Marrow Squashes, $1 25 @ bbl ; Cabbage, $5@ 
$12 ® hundred; Cucumbers, 75c. @ huodred ; Water- 
melons, $5@812 #% hundred ; Nutmeg, $1 22 @ bbl ; Pump- 
kins, $6 @ hundred. ae 

Fruits.— Pears, cooking, $2 bbl. ; eating, $3; Apples, 
$2@32@H2 50 PY bbi.; Peaches, $1 50@$3 P_ bakest ; 
Pirms, Green Gage, $1 50@$1 75 @ basket; Common, 
$1@$i 25; Eggs, State, 153¢¢.@16}¢c. P doz. ; Ohio, 18c. ; 
Butter, Orange Co., 23c.@24c. ® lb.; State, 18c.@22c. ; 
Cheese, l0c.@104c. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, August 21, 1854. 


Tue general appearance of the cattle in market to-day is 
better than it has been for several weeks. The butchers do 
not find fault with the quality, but stand out as to prices. 
In fact they are determined to have their own way in spite 


y of the high prices demanded by the salesmen. We saw sev- 


eral droves of cattle to-day which it is a real pleasure to 
look at. The finest consisted of 82 Short-Horns from Fay- 
ette county, Kentucky, owned by W. E. Wheaton, and 
brought by Messrs. Ware. They were veal beef, estimated 
to weigh 850 Ibs. each. We saw only the last of the drove, 
but even these were very fine. They were shipped at Cyn- 
thiana for Cincinnati, and thence to Buffalo and Albany, 
which place they reached in eight days, making the shortest 
time known. The cost of bringing was about $14 per head. 

Another superior drove also Short-horns, 112 in number, 
belonged to E. P. Turner, and were sold by George Ayvault. 
They were fed by Dr. Smith, of Scott Co., Kentucky, weight 
estimated at 7501bs. They came through in the same time as 
the above. It will be seen from the list that there is a large 
supply of cattle in market, at least five or six hundred more 
than is wanted. 

As was stated last week, they are hastened on by the 
drought. It is stated that there will not be more than half a 
a crop of corn at the West. Of course this must materially 
affect the prices of becf. Good beef goes to-day from 8c. to 
9}c. per lb; inferior quality from Tc. @ 8c. 

The sheep market has been dull the past week. The 
market is entirely overstocked. Cows and calves are also 
tower. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices. 


Beeves, 76.@9 Kc. 
Cows and calves, $30@$65 
Veals, 4ce@ 6c. 
Sheep, $3@$7 
Lambs, $2@$o 


Mr. Chamberlin reports beeves 64@9¥ cents ® Ib. ; 
cows and calves, $20@50; Sheep, $2 50@$6; Lambs, 
$1 25@$4 50; Veal calves, $4 50@$6 50. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 6@9c. $B Jb.; cows and 
calves, $25@$35@$40 ; sheep, $2@B6; lambs, $2 25@$5 ; 
veal calves, 454¢.@6ic. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves 6¢.@8c.; cows and calves, 
$25@$35 ; veal calves, 4c.@6c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, +3333 3160 
Cows, 45 
Veal Calves, 321 


Sheep and Lambs, 1229 

Of the above there came by the Hudson River R. R., 600 ; 
Hudson River Boats, 200; Erie R. R., 2300; Harlem Ra'l- 
road, 156. 

New-York State furnished 530 beeves ; Ohio, 897; Ken- 
tucky, 550; Indiana, 109 ; Illinois, 696; Virginia, 136; 





Pennsylvania, 215, 
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RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
OnaMBERLIN’S. Brownina’s, O’BRIEN’S. 
Robinson st. Sixth st, Sixth st. 
Beeves, 495 345 150 
Cows & calves, 180 74 46 
Veals 150 40 30 
Ss 
ss MR 7,109 


Mr. Jas. McCarty, sheep broker at Browning’s, Sixth 
Street, reports sales of 1,984 sheep and lambs, for $5,961, be- 
ing an average for sheep and lambs taken together, of $3 01 
per head. They were sold in the following lots and prices : 
50, $136 ; 214, S711 79; 144, $462 50; 209, $549 25; 388, 
$1,238 29; 117, $257 32; 196, $519 25; 97, $353 50; 50, 
$200 ; 120, $324 13; 76, $232 50; 124, $434 75; 49, $187; 
107, $243 ; 43, $132 50. 

Sales of Sheep and Lambs by John Mortimore. 


Sheep. Price per Head, Price per 1b. for mutton 
110 $4 40 9 cts 
50 bought here, 5 25 10 
50 4 00 94 
175 4 25 8 
7 3 44 93g 
25 5 25 10 
242 1 75 Stoek Sheep. 
170 4 2 10 cts, per Ib. for Mutton. 
Lambs Price per Ib. for Meat, 
20 3 12 11 
100 3 25 11 
110 275 104 
33 2 873g 1036 
32 3 50 16 
57 275 10 
200 3 25 10% 


The fifty Sheep mentioned above were bought here for 
$181 25 from a sheep broker, and sold by me the next day 
for $262, being clear profit on 50 sheep, of $80 75, The 
market this week has been very dull, and the supply abun- 
dant. Lambs have been sold from 4 to 6 shillings per head 
less than last week. Good sheep are doing well. The 
week closes with a large supply on hand, and the demand 
light. Their stock is not worth the trouble and expense of 
bringing to market. Mutton is selling by the carcase in 
Washington Market, 4@9c. per lb. Lamb, 6@12¥c., as in 
quality. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 






Pot, Ist sort, 1853....0 cece. cee eee —- -—@i— 

Potst, Ist cart, 1608. cicics cisviccsdocdcee —-@ 6- 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow.........-.00. 8 lb.— 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White.............+ —40 @— 45 
Flour and Meal. 

es  SOLEE OT CEE bbl. 650 @725 

Superfine No.2.......+ 0000. @7 — 

State, common brands.......... ‘8 25 @8 37 


State, Straight brand.. sos.. 843 @8 624 


















State, favorite brands.....cse.ssecesecces 8 6834Q9 25 
Western, mixed do.......eseeeees sesceee 8 50 @8B75 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do.. « 9— @937K 
Michigan, fancy brands.........seseeeee 9 I7HQ@QlO — 
Ghio, common to good brands....-...- os. 925 @9 50 
Ohio, round hoop, COMMON 2... +000 --0008 94336@9 623¢ 
Ohio, fanvy brands. ....... 0. sececeeees 950, OO 62359 
Odie ORE OTERES. oo sécics cecccesecccose 9 62544@11 50 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do.. sees V— @IO 50 
Genesee, fancy brands.. covccccccccss lO == lO 25 
Genesee, extra brands..... Svev'an tasuce 19— @Qil 50 
Canada, (in bond). .....6se.ssseeeerreeee 1 SL Q@SE — 
Brandywine..........- ve ceed cece cect cee 8 OI Qe— 
Georgetown..... 8 8745 @9 — 
Petersburgh City. 8 87345@9 — 
Richmond Country............. 8 75 8 8736 
Alexandria. . peeheeeeoteeiean 8 873 
Baltimore, Howard Street.. uke doen ee 8 873g 
Rye Flour.. evceecesaedeccececssveccve 550 @57 
Corn Meal, ‘Jersey. . i Vode cris veiess BAO 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... EFS ry 4— @i— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine....... i) punch. 1850 @ — 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee.,..,......% bush. 220 @230 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)... ateee coese A OO 17 
Wheat, Southern, WIC i..66 vececcseveec 180 1 86 
Wheat, Ohio, White.. covcecccncoseces 190. @i 95 
Wheat, Michigan, White . ove ~ 18 2— 
Wheat, Mixed Western ... - 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red .............-sese08 162 @179 
Rye, Northern ad sanee eae ad Ae? Sseceeses. Se 117 
nen roe ~- 6) —T0 
Corn, Round Yellow...... DdTovdwecie —7 - 72 
Corn, Round White.......cseeseeeseeeee — Bi ~ 81 
Corn, Southern White........e.seseseee - 67 - 73 
Corn, Southern son “a9kem Ses necsccen 4 —78 
Corn, Southern Mixed............. wosece = ae -— 
Corn, Western Mixed.......++6+..+. PT a | | - 73, 
Corn, Weatern Yellow.. ce beesccccoe— — 
Barley bine behis doswte scab Heed Secures seven 95 1 08 
Oats, River end Camel isc. 60.0 sceev 48 —45 
Oats, New-Jersey........... ceveecescese— 45 @—46 
Oats, Western............ <taemasoenee sec ae —49 
ho oo as cicncagcccessdeuecse — 47 40 
be reat eres 42 —45 
Peas, oo ial --B 2 bush. 2 75 2 873g 
DONO CORGER 5 i oc0.cccdcnstsecerce bush, 1 18x _ 
Beans, White........ eusetaetae tern e tae 15 1 623g 





Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County, 2801b.— — 5 75 
Turpentine, hijesmnee ee 3 5 50 
BE oc cccdcscecodesceesesosi scde ® bbl. Bios 3 50 
Pitch, City........... t0S ans vedeteten’ S76 -- 
Resin, Le (delivered)... .. evacsse Dt 20 1 873 
Resin, W ee aesace cana of ela 475 
Senin Fermin ke 8 gall.— — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... #8 ton, — — —_— 
Thick, Round, Country. . Dhakn ets codec ates —— @%— 
Thin Oblong Country. Fag OE Op —— @33— 
Plaster Paris, 
Blue Nova Scotia................. hg ton, 50 3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... seg apis ved 3 50 3 623g 
Beef, Mess, Country............. ® bbi. or _ 13 — 
Beet, Prime, Country.............e00e00+ 7 25 
eef, Mess, City............e... eee 2 a 
eg MOOR ORtER 665i. i srk as'nie SERRE ...15 50 17 — 
Beef, Prime, 1) LEP REE MEETS erate 72% 8— 
Beef, Mess, repaciced, Wiscon........ _—— 16 — 
Beef, Prime, Mess.............22+ tee. 22 75 _ 
Pork, Mess, Western............ bbl. 14 37 14 50 
Pork, Prime, Western.............+ +0012 50 -- 
Pork, PrING ARGOS 5. 0 6:885 hed deide osis cide 14 50 16 — 
Pork, Clear, Western.................. 15 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... 8 lb. — — 10% _ 
Hams, Mr adc's cs as ahcaeseenncaeaek 9 
Hams, Dry Salted.. he heeih ae see oeae -— 7% 
Shoulders, pi li et gniirslaaiaid — 6%@—— 
Shoulders, Dry Salted............0-00- -_-— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ 8 bbl. 13 — @i6 50 
Beef, Smoked. .............cccesees 8 lb. — 9 — 9% 
Butter, Orange County. -—19 — 21 
AIM c 005+ ont ickereds css —12 @—15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies .. -—16 @—i9 
Batter; Camedia. 06. eh is es. —12 — 15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ — oo 
Cheese, fair to prime.............c00e00e —- 5 @ 9 
Saltpetre. 
PD ici tay 60S0 0 sa bids0k abi ies 8 
Crude, East India 
Nitrate Soda........ 


Seeds, 
ClOVET 00 eeeroree 
Timothy, Mowed. 











Timothy, Reaped.... Side @ 
Flax, American, Rough... ceceseee @ DUSHL — @—— 
Linseed, Calcutta.. evcccccccccsonne = GQ — 
Salt. 
yi ht” eee -»»- 8 bush.—— @— 48 
St. Martin's... 3.62.00 PEAS Pep os @-— 
Liverpool, Ground. ............. #8 sack, nl 10 @ 112% 
Liverpool, Fine............... pbs dma eene 45 @150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s............++++ I 724@ 175 
Sugar. 
A | epee rer rrr ery Rilb—- — @-— 
NGWANIORIG 50.5002 eoec a wets ede sues —4 @ 6x 
Cuba Muscovado..... .....ccsseeeeeees — 44@— 6 
PRO nc ds.nes. cconsesstapectacts age — 44@— 6% 
TERVUNE, VEMIEE oo oc sco cocectencoscesos —] 74@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 @ 7% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf...........— 9%@—— 
do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9% _ 
do. do. do. Ground ;8:— 8% _ 
do. A) Crushed............. 1e:- 9 @— 
do. quality, Crushed. é none, 
PRG Seis Eidos C Ub ble psccenssuc seas — 5%@—— 
ee AE ALAR Gey Rarer eer ota ee — 6%@-—-— 
PRRs BEOTIG os dipiicas ecco epedepet Wipes —- 5 @- 
Tallow. 
American, Prime................- 8 bb. — IX@— 12% 
Tobacco, 
Virginia 
Kentucky. 
Mason County 
Maryland 
St. Domingo 
Cate... ts 
pS SRE Fe fier ee Mey hs AED Nee 40 wees 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... — 25 1— 
Florida Wrappers...........-...-s0ee08 —1 @—60 


Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...........-+.+++ 


Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece...... 
American, Full-blood Merino 
American 3g and &% Merino 














American, Native and { Merino........ — 38 30 

Extra, Pulled, ... .ccccescccccessccecees — 40 — 42 

Superfine, Pulled... ..0..00+s ooo 34 36 

No. 1, Pulled......++. eect see 28 30 
THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 


NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 

ND THE ONE MOST FREQUENTLY ILL-TREATED, 
A neglected, and abused. We have just published a book 
80 valuable to every man who owns a Horse, that no one 
should willingly be without it. It is entitled, 

. THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 

and is from the 2 pen.of of that celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon, Dr. GE DADD, well known for many years in 
this Country, as one of the most successful scientific and pop- 
ular writers and lecturers in this branch of medical and 
surgical science. The book which he now offers to the public 
is the result of yansy years’ study and practiced experience 
which few have h 

From the numerous and strong commendations, of distin- 
gunned men and the newspaper press, we select the follow- 


Extracts from a letter fom an on John H. Clifford, Ex-Gover- 
ass. 


EW-BepForD, May 11, 1854. 
r. Dadd,—Dear Sir:—I hope your new work on the no- 
ro creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in 
subjection (the Horse) will meet with that success, which ail 
your efforts in this direction so well deserve. 


Your obedient ecrvent, n 
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From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 


Boston “Mar 18, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp,—My Dear Sir :—I am obliged to'you for 
the valuable treatise, the results your own investigations, 
which you have Rerry ! issued, hoping that it may meet 
with the pafroname of a discriminating community, 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MarsHa. P. Witper. 


The “* Modern Horse Doctor,” b3 by Dr. G. H. Dadd, is a manual 
of genuine science, and ought to be owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well as a by every man who 
owns a horse.—Boston Congregationalis 

Dr. Dadd has had F gems experience ns the cure of ‘sick 
horses, and explains the secret of his success in this vol.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

The author of this work is well known as a most skilful 
veterinary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest com- 
mon sense, and a3 a hand pen for Practical use, we know of 
nothing to compare with it.—Yankee B! 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses 
most important qualificati ions for preparing such a book as 
this.—New-England Farmer. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co, have just published a very ‘eulnabile 
work by Mr. Dadd, a well-known po mmm few om on 
causes, nature and treatment of d 
horses,—Farmer’s Cab’ 

This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject, ever 
published ; and no owner of that lest of the fa ae Ect 
the horse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable r. To many a 
man would it be wert hundreds of dollars every year.—ind. 
Democrat, Concord. 

By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and 
his Riscnses, we have ever seen.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work, is, it is practical and plain to the comprehension of 
those farmers and others for whom it is mainly designed. 
The course of treatment favors generally a more sanative 
and rational system of medication than that recommended 
in any previously existing works on farriery.. No farmer or 
owner of a horse should be without this book. Sta pers, 
a e proprietors and hackmen we believe would derive profit 

aving at least one copy hung up in their stables for use 
ahd reference by their stable men.—Daily News, Philadel 
phia. 

There is more common sense in this book than any of the 
kind we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses 
would find it a matter of to p ves 0 
it. It will be of more service than the Peanut of a score of 

ordinary doctors.—Albany Courier. 


We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on 
the “ Cause, Nature, and Treatment of Disease and Lameness 
in Horses,” ever published.—Nantucket Inquirer. 


What we have read of this bovk induces us to regard it as 
a very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those 
much more competent to judge of its ‘value, sore given it their 
unqualified approval.—Ev. Traveler, 

This book supplies a great Ceakigentnmn which Skinner’s ad- 
mirable treatise on the Horse did not fill. Every man may 
be his own veterinary surgeon, and with much —— safety 
to this noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment 
of the empirical itinerants who infest the country. It is well 
illustrated, and should be purchased by every man who owns 

a horse.—Ev. Mirror, N. 

This is a book that should be forthwith rt into the hands 
of all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or gig, 
for the plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure.— 
McMaking’s Courier, Philadelphia. 

A good, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands 
of every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his 
purse make it worth while to cure.—Bangor Mercury. 


This is a scientific, ———— and complete treatise upon the 
diseases to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, 
and the remedies which they severally require.—Troy Daily 
Budget. 

It is a valuable book to these who have the care of horses.— 
Hartford Herald. 

He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, who will not 
use such a work to quality himself for his duties to this ani- 
mal.—Commonwealth, Boston. 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
Jewerr, Proctor & WorTHntox, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 50-63. 
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SHORT-HORN CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE. 
bey = 4 FOLLOWING SHORT-HORN AND OTHER STOCK, 
(all_pure bred gnimals.) were sent out by Mr. Rotch, of 
Morris, Otsego Co., to his farm, situate one mile from 
Albion, the county-seat of Edwards Co., Tilinois, and are now 
for sale, as the farm is to be disposed of. For further particu- 
lars address Col. Hud on the pr 
Cuba.—A red and white bull, calved 1 Apel 17, es: got by 
Prophet, dam ‘one oY Bertram 2d, ac Conquest, by 
Washington, (1566 ;) ya Faneey, by Blaipes i“ 2 1 Prim- 
rose, by Charles, (iar C at ) sgeged, 
by Prince, @21;) ggg Paine “we 
Prophet, is_a grandson of Yorkshireman, (700,) who was 
bred by Mr. Thomas Bates; his dam Pheenix, entered in herd 
book, Vol. V., page 799, as produce from gy 
Tea Rose.-A roan cow, calved May OM. pak oe by . West- 
chester, dam White Rose, by Splendid, “sat PY g sd Rose, 
by Young Denton, ¢ ggd Arabella, b North 8 : 
pega Au sens by Comet, (155 ;) ggued, by Henry, G01 7 — 
an 
pen Ah was by Yorkshireman, (5700,) by thus 
Tea =e p ceenenennt on the bull’s side, from the Kir =~ 
ington her 
sa Wea: Boh et red heifer calf from Tea Rose, by Prophet. 
ee 0} 
P eaeunt.—A& red heifer calved in the spring of 1852, by 
Ladg os dem gene by, core yaabicses, 00 3) ed] ie 
ero, rincess, by Washingto: 
Phaney. by Biaize. (76 ;) gee | Fons. b Charles, We 


gegegd, by Blythe Comet, geggegd, by Prince, Gat) 
geeged, by Patriot, (486. 
ine numbers refer to the "iden ere! bood, where the full 
pedigree of each animal may be found 


Besides the above, there are a few South-downs, and a few 
French merino sheep and lambs, all purely bred, Dorking 
fowls, &c : 50-tf 





SHEEP. 
HE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS THE FOLLOWING FOR 
sale, which he warrants pure breed if so far as the Meri- 
nos and South-downs are concerned. 4 South-down Rams, 





and 3 Buck Lambs. 3 Merino Rams, and 6 Buck Lambs. 6 
Cotswold Rams, and 2 Buck Lambs. 
Apply to JOHN F. C 
Hyde ® fae. ape A Ti. 
50-53 Or, Lane. 
LES PRD 
HREE DEVON BULL a 
‘ven—for sale ae Edward G. Faile, West ag hy 
chester Oounay, i Boe a 
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A WEW FERTILIZER. 
HE LODI MANUPAOTURING COMPANY, (who have 
mani Poudrette for the last 14 years,) 
have, by a recently-discovered process, been enabled so com- 
geeks Night Soil, as to present to t! icul- 
World, that long sought after and greatly to be desired 


PURE NIGHT SOIL, DISINFECTED AND DRIED. 
This article differs from Poudrette, and every other article 


of manure made human excrement, the fact th: 

it contains no a of foreign substance whatever, Cheat 

baer. cent. of calcined en i to retain any 

pure ve ammonia,) the su s taken nm which is the 
nsive gas ey from Night Sik * taken om it a2 F 

peculiar process. also, entirely separated bbish 


smaller than a ine head, and so concentrated, that its 
bulk is seareated one-half by manufacture, yet, at me same 
time, ond PS a) hal are allowed to esca; The Lodi 
Manufac mpany have:selected the Chinese words 
designating Bonen ht soil as the name for this article, 


TA-FEU, 

and offer it for sale under the following guarantees 

ist.—That it is m unpleasant odor, and contains 95 
erg cent. of night soil ad and 5 per cent. of cal- 
c jum, a! 

2d.—That it cannot be surpassed by Fearn manure in 
the world, either in fertilizing power or rine eapness, 

34.—That a is‘equal to Guano in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of Ta-feu to3 pounds of Guano. That it pave to any super- 
phosphate of lime now in market pound for pound on any 
crop, ant is oae-Saird cheaper than Guano, and twice as cheap 


as super- 

Sat Py contains ever kind of good necessary to the growth 
of plants, af soluble in heey making, therefore, 
a splendid tor ep taon _— and grail 

is perfectly dry, and’o barged or barrelled, 7) 
sent ~ any part of the United Staten Price $20 per ton, o 

. for any quantity over 10 tons; under that, $25. No 
charge ve will be made for cartage or package 
nici ry wishing to try it, can send us any amount, from $3 
— and the exact number of pounds will be forwarded, 
th aeeations for use. 

e recommend it strongly on cabbage plants, turnips, 
wheat, grain and grass, either sowed or harrowed in, or as a 
top-dressing, after the grain is up. On cabbages and turnips 
it has already been tried with astonishing results, having 
doubled the ma of = plants in a wee’ 

From 300 to 500 Ibs. per acre will be a first-rate dressing for 
grass in the fall, and for —_ followed by grass; a table- 
spoonful is more than sufficient for a cabbage plant. 


if 





All communications must be addressed to 
LODI MANUFACTURING COMP ANY. 
R494 74 Cortlandt St. New-York. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION 





OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCI ETY, 
HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE AND NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY, AT HAMILTON SQUARE, IN THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, ocToRER 3d, 4th, 5th, anv 6th, 
1854, 

HE ANNUAL “XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY WILL 

be held as al oy © in the City of New-York, from Oct. 3d, 

to 6th, on which ov: asion upwards of Light Thousand Dol: 
lars are ee as premiums to be contended for with Cattle 
hee Poultry, Dairy Products, Farm Imple- 

ments an hinery, domestic and other Manufactures. 

Flowers, Fruits and articles in all the mechanical depart- 

ments, the full particulars of which will be found in the List 

of premiums published. A large portion of the Premiums are 
open to Computition by persons out of the State 

It is believed that this combined Exhibition will be the 
most extensive ever held in this country, and will afford to 
Exhibitors, advantages never before offered in every depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, combining the entire industrial in- 
terest of the farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, horticultur- 
ists and artizans of our country. 

Persens desirous of examining the list of Premiums and 
Regulations, or of entering — Py eRe or other arti- 
cles for exhibition will son, Secretary. 

‘tate Agricultural Rooms, aed at the Rooms of the Ameri 
can Institute, 351 Broadway, or Janes, be 
Broadway, neem ork, where the Premium List and Regula- 
tions will be furnished, and every desired information in rela- 
tion the exhibition given. 

Stalls and fodder, for stock, and erections for the other 
articles will be provided in ¥ so that all articles designed 
for Exhibition can be taken to the show grounds on their ar- 
rival in the City where the will be provided for and protected. 

The following Railroads have agreed to transport all stock 
and articles on exhibition rree, requiring the freight to be 
ad on delivery and repaid on return of the articles 
with evidence of being exhibited &c.: Hudson River, New- 
York and Erie, New-York City and Buffalo, Ithica and Owego, 
Canandaigua_and ira, New-York Central, Rome and 
palertowrs New-York and Harlem, Long Island, Troy and 

it is presumed all the Railroads leading into New- 

York, will afford the like facilities. 

lication to transport articles, ‘should be made in season 
tot e nearest Station Agent. 
. JOHNSON, Sec. WM. KELLY, Pres. 
Aug., 1854. 49-53 


UFFOLK PIGS FROM THE STOCK OF Pain CE ALBERT, 
oy gained the gold medal at Smithfield Club, England, 
also the first prize at the exhibition of the Maton rieul- 
tural Society, Massachusetts, =. twe to three. months old, 
supplied wi ‘food delivered on boa: rd Express cars or vessels, 
on receiving thirty dollars per pair. Or they will be sent to 
any part of the United States, upon receiving a certificate of 
—— for forty doliars, from the Postmaster, at on their 
tion, in good order, ire ats expense, he will 
ddress ORTON. : 
West Needhaiw., i’ass. 
Or GEORGE B. P. FLAGG 
49-52 Boston, Massachusetts. 


SPRINGFIELD HALL, LANCASTER, (Eng.) 
oe ta ZANT SALE OF PURE SHORT-HORNED BULLS. 








D has received instruction from 8. E 


pase, bs saneenee for Sale by Auction, without any 7-4 

ld Hall, Lancaster, on ay, the 5th of 

Bepteinber ra 10 very superior pure-bred young SHORT- 

RN hich sere se Bre 'y by the celebrated 

Bulk ore ares trea +~¥ of Kirklevington, 
p—* we OF the rant cles hy afforain, bp om —- ity 

ortun 
ae me not again occur, as they are the Tost of of hie produce 


in this a eodiavens: mpg be tak mae 

e on 
te erator i Bets -square, Landes or of ae den. 
at Springficid near Lancaster. 9 





ANTED 


FIRST-RATE PRACTIOAL FARMER TO SUPERIN. 
tend the cultivation of about 300 acres on Long Island, 


some 3) miles from New-York. None need apply. but one who 
thoroughly understands his business in all its branches, who 
can keep accounts and has had some experience. A single 
man preferred, but the advertiser would take a married man, 
if he suited well in other respects. 

Apply at the office of this paper, 191 Water street. 49-51 


BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


HE FALL EXIBITION WILL BE HELD AT THE 
Brooklyn Athenseum, corner of Atlantic and Clinton 
streets, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of September. 

Exhibitors can obtain list of prowsums at the Society's 
Rooms, Athengzum, N. OCornell’s, 164 Atlantic, and W. H. Cor. 
aoa 228 Fuiton, Cor. Clark 8t., Brooklyn, and at Allen & Co e 

$9 Water street, McIllvain and Orr,7 John street, and Jas. 
Thornes & Co., 15 John street, New-York. io 


ORSE_ POWERS THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS.— 

The Endless Chain or Railway Powers of our own man- 

ufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 

horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 

ning, strength, durabiiity, and economy. a i are univer- 
sally approved wherever they haye been tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 








‘compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
8d. Eddy’s 


3 Circular Wrough t-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to i horses. A new and favorite power. 
. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 
7s.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean with great rapidity, and scarce ever break- 
ing the the grain. 
ne 


orse pe mse pe bastaaansune caavanacbathin $25 
Two-Horse saptbcbasbpantvevasesasceat $30 to $35 
One-Horse Overshot eWieSbbscbobsneegegstacare 2 
MWOUROENO. -— GO. . - vicisiccccsoosiciitindiivd $33 to $38 


ties arator, which greatly facilitates cleaning 
the grain and preparing it for the fanning vicela 
All the above-named machines are gasranteed the best in 
the United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water st.,.FY 


IMPORTED STOCK. 
GP _—, SALE OF IMPORTED STOOK AT SPRINGFIELD, 


He iRK COUNTY IMPORTING COMPANY WOULD 
respectfully announce to those desirous of purchasing the 
best of Imported Stock, that they will offer for sale, one of the 
largest and best selected importations of Cattle and Sheep 
ever made in this country, on WEDNESDAY, THE 6TH DAY OF 
SreTEMBER NEXT, at the farm of A. I. Paige, one mile 9 of 
the oly of ferin THOROUGH Ohio, BRED SHOfer i the fate, imports 
tion: URHAM 

14 BS D HEIFERS, AND A 

TOUTE LDOWwNS: LEIOES JT. LINCOLN AND 
LOTSWOLD SHEEP. This Stock was selected by A. WADDLE, 
Esq., of Clark county. and Dr, A. Watts, of _Rose county, Sag 
gentlemen of great experience, nas acknowled 
among the best judges of stock in the one from the a 
of the most celebrated breeders of England and Ireland, 
among whom may be mentioned the names of Lord Fever- 
sham, Wilkinson, Torr, Fawkes, Dudding, Ambler, &c. Two 
of the Bulls took the prizes, - their respective classes, at the 
Royal Dublin Show in Apri 

Of the Sheep the South y does are from the flock of the cel- 
ebrated Jonas Webb. The Cotswolds from the flock of Mr. 
Hewer. The Liecester pom as flock of Mr. Torr. The Lin- 
coln from the flock of Mr. 

Catalogues exhibiting ihe” Pedigree of each animal may be 
obtained by any who desire the same on addressing Dr. R. 
Rodgers. Springfiel d, Ohio, Secretary of the Company. 

A credit of 90 days will be given on all purchases, 

Bpring#icid. Aug. 1, 1854. 

Obio Caltivater, Columbus; Scioto Gazette, Chillicothe ; 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland ; Gazette, Cincinnati; Observer, Lex- 
ington, Ky. ; Citizen, Paris, Ky. ; Palladium ichmond, Ia. ; 
Journal, ndianapolis ; Am. ‘Agriculturist, ¥.¢ Tribune: 
N.Y. Copy during tae ead (weekly) and forward account 
to the Republic office. 48-51 


THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


DEMOCRATIC MONTHLY, PUBLISHED AT 80 Nassau 
street, New-York, by LLOYD & BRAINARD, at #5 per 
annum, payable in advance. 

“In respect to politics, the Review is oe democra- 
tic. Its tone is temperate, but firm he articles are written 
with vigor and elegance, without. 4>- taint of the fashiona- 
ble fustian of the day. Its style i earnest, philosophic, and 
forcible,” etc., ect.— fashington U nion, 

“The magazine literature of the month is more than 
usually interesting. In the Jirst place stands the * United 
States Review.’ In this magazine there is evidence of a high 
oe of talent, elegance, and judgment,” etc., etc.—N. 


rald. 

< The United States Review is devoted to the advocacy of 
Democratic policy, and the advancement of Democratic prin- 
ciples. Its conductor F, manposes to make it a book for the na- 
= Democracy. e advocate of a section or a fac- 

tion—no * Young Pie ag or ‘Old Fogyism,’ no North nor 
South ; but the whole party operyenens in our great country, 
its cardinal doctrines, its unity the beauty of our strength.”- 
Pennsylvanian. 

“Its articles are written with an ability, acandor, and elo- 

quence of sue that defy criticism.”—Democrat, Chicago, Ill. 
“The U. S. Review is destined to a position much needed, 
elucidating the true interests of the country and the party. % 
—National Democrat, N.Y. 
“The tone, style, and temper of its articles are admirable. 
It discusses the great questions of the day with rare abiltty. 
in a tone dignified and courteous, and in a forcible and ele- 
gant style, exhibiting much_information, good sense, and 
ent.”—New-Hampshire Patriot, 
he Lt character of the earlier numbers has been ful 
sustained y the residue of the series.”—Albany Argus, Marc 

“The very book of Democratic Literature, and we advise 
our friends who desire to hear an exposition of our great 
principles, to lend their support to this publication.”—Ken- 
tuck Yeoman. 

he U.S. Review is a manly and dignified exponent of the 
grat Democratic creed of the Union, and should be in the 
ands of every Democrat.”—Baltimore Argus. 

“Its articles are capital specimens of what American talent 
and — can accomplish, in the finest style of ce rage and 
ans ¢ essays.”—Democratic Free Press, Washingt ton, N 

; ae not like the polities of the work, etc. We shall Ibe 
geseneé a for Lama it an early suicide.”New-York Times, 
wa 

** We repeat our recommendation of the U. 8. Review to the 
efficient support of the Southern people. There is a class of 
men at the North, of high ability, firm principles, and learn- 
ing, who have never, for a moment, yielded to the sectional 
oute a ainst the South, and these are the men who will con- 
trol view.”—Charieston Mercury. 

There is no specious glitter or meretricious ornament 
about the Review, but each number presents a satisfactory 
instalment Sr 4 — thought and useful information.”- Rich. 


mond Enqui 

mower ot position of an exponent of the 
views and principles he Democratic party of the nation, 
at most a ede: tee faithfully is it doing its work. y —Ravengeh 
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FLAX STRAW. 
F AX STRAW WANTED.«~THE NEW-JERSEY FLAX 
1 Company are prepared to purchase Flax Straw ur- 
rotted, either pulled or cradled, by the quantity put up as 
dried hay in bale: or it will be preferred if broken up and 
rendered portable. Address, post-paid. 
WM. JEPHSON TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 


TO NURSERYMEN, 
FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR BALE, CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance 
ddress post-paid WM. DAY. 
Morristown Morris Co. eS J. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS TS. 


“& GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. —THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow - 
ing valuable implements: 

ian Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
ra. rills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should posses. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 
— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


. © and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
Be best fn pombining improvements which make them by far 

e best 

Grain Loy corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, ranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and ele coared for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, aohy om and economy. They are Setverostiy approved 
wherever t ey have been tried, 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Tron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new Sod 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
wed horses, 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

orses. 

Gy MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
. to $25, and Burr-Stone at 950 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
hp oe mw IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with’ one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, ne from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspon ing horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN wet’ 1014, 1114, ite, ~~ 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 1912, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK. CUTTERS 
Fanning-Milis, &., of ‘all sizes. 
f R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 




















ERUVIAN GUANO,—First auality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in sto 
R. L. ALLEN, "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 








7 HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING com 

PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. 

These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
rietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
thai increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
pe mmf of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirm 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
seacone on which they are made being exclusively’ our 


ow 
e se tg the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
ne followin, 

. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. 

2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to > titen and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths, 

8. It particularly excels: in the rapidity with which work 
can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
injury to their health. 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloth 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-49. 


MACHINE WORKS, 

ML. s H. BUCK & COS MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 

e fon N, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 

king machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedsteads, cabinet, 
and carpenter work, &c., &c. so, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable = 
makin om one to four tenons at the same operation o: 

, or length, on large or small timber, with 
arehing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a “ cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is pl aned, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and in the same time occn- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. ‘Théy 
also manufacture circular, single, aaa gang saw-mills, flour- 

















ing and corn mills, hand aud pow ois machines for 
sterchouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mi. ring. of all 
patterns. 

J. iy (9) 


m. DUNCAN, 
ENTS.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st, ; 8. B. Schenck, 163 
Greenwich si iy aparewe | & Jessup, LRy °X. Pine paurente 
, 61 Broad s . wre! 
Wilson, 0 Beaver st, ; Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal Mase, : Lea Said 
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Sa BUCKWHEAT gree ae 189 and 191 Water st. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS§, imported 
and raised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 

Pgas,—Harly May, Prince Albert, Karly Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or June, Early Ohariton, 

Early Emperor, Bishops Karly Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blu e Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties, 

ORN.—Early Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
reen, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
utton Browns, and Tuscaro’ 

BEaNns.—Early China, Early Valentine, Jao Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk, Large White Midney. Bi mg or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, La) ima, Horticultural 
Oranberry, Scarlet Runner, White. yutch rom Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup. 

BOREOOLE OR KALB.—Green Curled Scotch K: 

QaULIFLOWER.—Large Early London, Large Te, Walchren. 

CrLery.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Seymour’s Superb White. 

RESS.—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 
OucumBer.—Early Frame, ns | White spine very fine, Lon- 

don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, erkin or West India. 
LANT.—Long Pur; rple, and White. 

ENDIVE.—Green Curled, Broad Leaved Batavian 

Carrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn; Large 
Altringhan. 

Brets.—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 

ema aang Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 

Onton.—Large Wethersfield Red, White Silver ‘Skin, Yel- 

low Silver Skin. 

Tournips.—All of the varieties. 

WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain pmert, very fine, 
ine Island, Black Spanish, Citron for presery 

TomaTo.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


ow. 

Letruce.—Farly Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head, Brown Dutch, Superb Brown Hesd, Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, ampton Cou 

MELON.—Green Citron, Pine Apple, Bkillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Qantelup, Large Musk. 





RaDiIsH,—Wood’s Early Frame, Early Short Top Long Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, Lon Salmon, Long ite, Naples. 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip, Black Fall Spanish, White Fall 


Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter, 

CaBBAGE.—EarlyjYork or J une, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French 0: Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter. Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
nee Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 

Oharlwood’s Prem. Flat Dutch, 

RxvBarB.—Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria, 

A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
as ane Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cen 
il, ven Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Iif. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. fg 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, prige 25 cents, 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agr’ iculture,—Price 25 cents, 
rh vil. ? pot Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
rice 25 cents 
VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
1X. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents, 
X, The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
xin The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
Price 25 cents. 
. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
cents. 
opt. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
cents. 
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XIV. The American ar Yard. The cheapest and best 


book published. Price 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 

the eth. known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
rice 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemial Field Lectures._ Price $1, 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. | Price $1 25. "i 
— Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


Sexi, Jo he pa s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
rice 
” XXITL Jehnaton’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
a Price $1. 

Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVIII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. _ Price $1 25. 
x . Allen’, 3 Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


XxX 
ce 75¢ 


mouits on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
iL, Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


v. The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Sidigner and Randall. Price 

XV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Te by Skinner. Price $4. 

Saat Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 


a) 











x 
ce $ 


























XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
a viii. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 
cents. 


EXXIX. Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 


XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard: Price $1 
XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for nity mar- 
ried man and woman. Price 
XLUL. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. 
SMV. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents 


XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. ae 9 $2 50. 
XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $ 

XLVI. Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging’ Parks, ‘pasere Grounds, &., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Figs 


len. 1 25, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ont _ soemer' 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 


$1 
L. the American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
a anne the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
shed. 


Baler American Flower Garden Directory. Price 





GENUINE Le ak ye a ne berg OF LIME, 
Tx SUBSORIBER HAS NOW ON HARD. AND IS CON- 

stantly en | at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Coxw., SorEk- ime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not ag gsr to any in the 


market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
manner, yn ut upin substantial er So Bra transportation,‘and is 
fame promptly to order, or @ 


He also bey a and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bonz Dust of a superior quali 


These fertilizers have been thoroughts 7 tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vic min and have given 
general satisfaction. REW COE, 

March 13, 1 [23-40.] Middletown: Ct. 





REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

with the addition of Garde rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Uronart and the Garden ; Ley Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, x the Avenue ..or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapes and Exotic Sane” for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by moll to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


stam 
EN IMPLEMENTS, 


ANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
HESS BHEARSS Budding an ng and baging Kalvos! ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruni ing, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden pore garden scuffiers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
rans antin movels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. Ritf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
. J., about.an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the yt “ years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
mere fe pupils i in April. 
ful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
renin’ also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 
Vocal and instrumental music by an pt Ss player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted excln- 
ae, to this object. 








Further particulars, an and Sac may be obtained by ap- 
plying to dines al, or at the book-store of 
essrs. C. arene & oe reinel ton street, near Broadway, 


or at this office. 
Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


N°, 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 

of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial _ nvestigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like i an or Guano, a favorite 

manure at the South an 

It is paces of crushed oF ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weighs of sulphuric 
pe en diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 








atti os suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
pply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. crops 
a enefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small i quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. cock. 
No charge for packages. bags will be branded “0, B 
*PERDY Ne hosphate of Lime.” 

N GUANO of best quailty. 

i one OLTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

of a 


io 
FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown @ 
THE AMERICAN SECM EURIAEveekiy, $1 per vol- 
ume—two volumes a yea 
For sale at R. L. ALLEN'S Agricultural Warehouse 4 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25-tf 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
For; e in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 

Mining, par yings Shipping, oe 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works. >; Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., Iso _an im- 
roved PORTABLE le FURNACE 
“ed Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors, They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and prices, 
will be terwarded upon application, 
Cast Iron Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze dledals) at_all other 

'REDERICK P. FLAGLE 


Fairs wherever exhibited. 
81 57 e Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 











G BE eater, Orne GROWN 
eorgia hag pr oved fas f gone and 
Valuable grass to fantery Fe bag var rae ih. 
e ni Fo 
ne HARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga.. 


Iso b 
“orth 189 and 191 Water 8t., a 





‘House.—Wante FOR Py . Cea one 

ouse.—Wanted a ener as above, 

enced in the management of the Green and eae 
a 


LEN 133 Water st. 


the ie United States. None need ap 








sO 
As an 
libity 






cases 





F®£ RUIT AND CRN AMA Ra 
Includi 


ng To 
house, Nursery, an Orchard: witl with al iy 
tions, it veee ow rates. Pescripeve y ive pric: 


ihe. regent i ce 
prey ig paid - ome or . me Pape “ 
planting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. haat ee 
urserie 


s, Plymouth, Mass, 
aera TORY.— 
ft ure of ot plas 
r- 
of 





ae 













ature cir ih for 
e 
-for e “i recting ‘a Mot 
ont. = ——the 
sma gartens, with instruc- 
ropagat: antin, ‘ 
po Vine, with dest niptions sor es 
ir, - By: Buist, 
* $1,25 
ete gy 25 
aft Sie 25 
© rs newts gcehindB 
7 * 2 75 
SHUGT gat aseveY, 75 


Gardener. - 25 
. a Sent free of 
postag 


Oedees for any of the above books will be filled at the oo 


named, and if required, yi be-pent by mai by! 
3i-tf Wired WT OR EEEN 10) ana tor Water ot, 





WACHUSETT —— AND 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & MoA PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, w: invite 
the attention of the public to their ex extensive stock 
Fruit and Ornamental Lag Floweri worn carob. i 
rs, 


Bushes, &c., Evergreens, B 
and Chinese Arbor \ Vite, Cedrus ara, 
big fn ome aie Norway. Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an_exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing ey A of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and 
by ourselves, and 


TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
fhe Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HRALTH, vigor. of growth, 
She ll free from that estructive malad 

ey. are all fre from at dent ued ‘J y 


which has never existed in this locality. 
ra low, and a lib ore ae discount to the trade. 


Bedford, Jan, 
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RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS &. 0Q. 
Sheffield, warranted Oast Steel. 

axe rk, E.F. fendersen, f street. 

Bos J. B. Taft, i oane street. 

Prilsdelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 

New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 








FISH STORE. BBLS. SALMON, 
bs. Mackerel, = first rat quality, 900 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbis. Ni 


H 300 halfs N ae 1000 quintals 1 Cod. 
Herring, p00 haifa retro me de Ate pats ee 


2000 Boxes — Smoked 


— 500 Kitts New red tsa ge Aew alieoe Her- 
ng, Sword-Fish, Bing Fieb, nig i a Haddock, ai 
White- Fish, » Bturgeon, Tr 
‘or sal eb NELSON WELLS 
81 Dey street, between Washinging a and West, 
May -_. 1852. w-York, 
ELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. BH. Ce 





EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 
Ss Grass; Orchara ¢ Grass  abage Grass iked Top; Sugar Gorn: 
e: 


Radish; Squas <b Aer - anys; Large Yello Yellow Locust, and 

is: 

at other singe ot of mi ana sonnei 9. Alsp haba hap jubarb Roots; 
peat hice “and 1% Water street. 





IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description, of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Quano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the mail. Price 25 cents. 
1th. Rt. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
Ace: VARIOUS BRAPING AN. D MONIRG MACHINES, 
st impro 
EWYORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & | SEED 
— 189 and 191 Water Heng ALLEN, 








IFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
ne for ousting moss and the old fog from hide-bound 
asses. To be drawn by one 


ti theft 
meadows. and renovatin res ec uae pecs 


or more horses. {[31-tf. 


ISITORS TO NEW-YORK OITY WILL FIND a nt 
SRS oO EW aK PR TEMPERANCE HOTEL Ld 
Beekman street, (near the rere Neat rooms with cléan beds, 
Pale to 50 cents per day. Meals furnished in the Dining-Sa- 
oon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 
ashes ordered. 87-tf 











ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 

Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of. Blank and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid ‘to orders 26-77 


STOCK. 


J MPROVED STOCK OF ALL _ KINDS. — DS.— HAVING HAD 
great experience in and rearing fine ‘stock fe 
the ooat twenty years, I offer my serusges: $2 "ds much no 
procure it of the best Land most reliable 3. uch no- 
tice as convenient is at all —_ pan a br oo pur 
chasing, as it takes time to make sookinn sel ae ~ nah 
gumeat or September is the best for the 


Short Hoin of Dathash ¢ cattle, Deve sdaeats ds, Alderney 
Oxtord, ‘Lele 2 Lincoln “oy Sheep— 








oy at paiceston,, bewcnied 





the So’ Hone arin, ooled as the Saxon, Span- 
ish, a Sona 1 rte guard in 

are paliced off upon the nsuapecting 
and fanorant me B. paced 199 am. 191 Water, 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 1dth of March or the 15th of Septembe r 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 


Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note -f the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very ylainly. 

—06e——_ 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agrioculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - %4 00 
“ Putnam’s do ee ee ee a 
“” Knickerbocker do- - - - 40 
“ Eclectic do Gai 9 i ec 5, «2 B® 
“ Littel’sLivingAge do- - - - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 380 
“  Dickens’s Household Words - - - 380 

Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


————————————— ee 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N.Y. 





Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


eb 000 te 
TEE AMERICAN AGHRICULTURISgT, 
A weekly Periodicai of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist, 
N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 


plete index. 
It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 


wide margin, so that the numbers can be “se? | stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly yol- 


ume for the bound work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at. home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 


75 | and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication,of the 


day. 
- CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


- The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
pepe profeasedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, wnich shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
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